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Our Later Protestant---The “Index.” 
re 
BY LOUISE M. THURSTON. 


With the opening of the new year our Ameri- 
can iconoclast sounds a ringing bugle-note to 
rally all kindred spirits to organize and to pro- 
ceed at once to the needed work of thoroughly 
The call is brave 
Its purpose of secularization is 
clearly explained and specified in the nine ‘‘De- 


secularizing our government. 
and inspiriting. 


mands of Liberals.” Everywhere that our gov- 
ernment shows the slightest leaning, even an 
incipient yearning, toward Christianity, as such, 
it is rigidly straightened into the correct perpen- 
dicular of natural human morality and rectitude. 
This is what should be done. And there are 
many, even among Christians, who can join Fa- 
ther Taylor’s remarkable prayer : ‘God bless our 
church and State, and keep them at a respect- 
ful distance from each other.” 

The gratifying enlargement of the Jndex is 
almost lost sight of in the even more noticeable 
Of the 

enlargement we had news beforehand, and were 
anticipating it with pleasure. But we had no 
premonition of the martial attitude it so suddenly 
assumes. Thus far it has been the custom of 
jthe Jndex to quietly, though very earnestly, set 
forth the errors of Christianity and inculcate 
broad, universal truth. 
very surely, by this course have its principles 
permeated far and wide to many an obscure 
corner where, perhaps, they have given no sign, 
but where, nevertlicless, thoughtis stirred, inqui- 


change of tone in its editorial matter. 


Slowly, perhaps, but 


ry started, and gradual change and growth are 
now alive and flourishing in place of indiffer- 
ence and stagnation. What has been accom- 
plished in this way no one can estimate, and 
perhaps least of all the /ndez. Every word of 
opposition or ‘‘reviling” has promoted such re- 
sults; and, doubtless, interest would be even 
more patient and zealous were persecution more 
rife and rigorous. The desire for free religion 
and a secular government will gain in strength 
and depth mure than it can lose by slow de- 
velopment. The seeds of liberalism, sown so 
recently, are hardly yet at the fruiting season. 
The eager call for organization will scarcely 
meet the response that might be desired. It 
remains to be seen what the warlike method 
will accomplish in the cause of religious free- 
dom. We are inclined to believe that the quiet 
and moderate plan will inthe end achieve more. 
The tortoise is continually winning races with the 
hare. ‘*Demands” are, from their very nature, 
calculated to awaken opposition and resistance, 
however just and right they be. It is the atti- 
tude, more than the demand, that is resisted. 
In the nine ‘*Demands” offered by the Jndex 
there is, perhaps, nothing that a brave and free 
thinker would wish to see relinquished. Yet 
while many would cling to old customs rendered 
dear by association, though not considered re- 
ligiously binding, the spirit of the seer might 
also deprecate somewhat of possible construc- 
tion contained in them. Is it not a desirable 
and very delicate matter to distinguish between 
special and general religion? While the gov- 
ernment certainly ought not to favor sects, grant 
privileges, or make itself the organ of any re- 
ligious tenets, is ic antagonistic to freedom that 
government should recognize that religion does 
exist among the people, and therefore requires 
notice, as does commerce, agriculture or manu- 
factures? Ls it not a secular blessing that cer- 
tain days, amid the rush and scramble of our 
fierce American life, be appointed as holidays 
or holydays, whichever may be the individual 
choice of each one to consider them?  Enfore- 
ing nothing, would not this course open the door 
upward for the laboring poor and lead to much 
that is good?) The abrogation of the present 
method of keeping Sunday, with the substitution 
of nothing in its place, would be an event much 
to be deplored ina purely secular sense. To 
be thoroughly extra-Christian, to snub Christi- 
anity and wipe out all trace of its history, the 
appointment of every tenth day as holiday would 
accomplish the object and carry out the decimal 
system which now obtains so generally in all 
nations. ‘Then, too, though few would regret 
the loss of Fast-day, which is quietly dying a 
natural death for sheer want of vitality, we can- 
not help grieving at thought of resigning the old 
Thanksgiving—the old homestead-day of New 
England—which has, since the war become na- 
tional by its Presidential appointment. And 
why should we cease tu observe such a day and 
have it appointed by government, which alone 
ean make it general? Cannot a day of thankful- 
ness for the blessings of the ripened year be 
appointed by president or govenor, on purely 
secular and moral grounds? Is it necessary to 
specity how we shall address our thanks? Let 
us be thankful together—thankful to the Holy 
Mother Mary, to Christ, to Jesus, to God, to 
Nature, or to Allah and Mahomet, Buddha and 
Vishnu, what matter?—but let us be thankful 
together, because to be thankful is good, and | 
better still is it to be so together. | 
The work of the iconoclast is urgent and wor- | 
thy, but itis scarcely lovely. Only as it can go 
hand in hand with the architect of something 
better is it welcome. Hardly even then. We | 
shudder to lose what has seemed to make life 


hearts of so many, has gained a name anda 
fame and strengthened the religion that claims 
him, solely through the endurance that, when 
sorely tempted and bitterly entreated, would not 
fight. Even the wordy combat too often be- 
trays into error. 
the Jndez is its temperance. And now, why 
this marshalling of clans? Why this bristling 
front of ‘‘Nine Demands”? Why stirthe minds 
of thinkers into a passionate encounter for 
rights and freedom? The age of warfare is 
passing away. Religious persecution in its 
modern. modified form is not likely to ever 
again become very frightful. ’Tis a weak-mind- 
ed brother or sister who will be hindered by it, 
and deterred in the natural growth and course 
of thought. With heartiestappreciation, sympa- 
thy and affection for the Jndez, we hope it will 
urge no more ‘‘demands,” doff its offensive 
armor, and return to its dear old beautiful tone 
and spirit in the work to which it is so devoted. 





Car! Schurz and his German Friends. 

The newspapers generally have given full re- 
ports of Hon. Carl Schurz’s late lecture in this 
city upon ‘‘France and Germany,” but not to 
the full satisfaction, it would seem, of all of his 
German countrymen. Mr. Carl Heitzen, edi- 
tor of the Boston Pionier, apparently believing 
to some degree in the accusation of certain 
German-Americans that Schurz is an agent of 
Bismark, thus writes of the lecture—for a 
translation of which we are indebted to our 
friend, Miss Julia A. Sprague :— 

“If Mr. Schurz has sometimes been denounced 
as an agent of Bismark, he can at least not com- 
plain that such suspicions have been excited with- 
out any indications of such a possible agency. 
The manner in which he at every opportunity ex- 
tols the Prussian ‘statesman of full growth,’ and, 
indefiance of all truth, exhibits the condition of 
the German ‘empire’ in the most favorable light, 
accords as badly with the sentiments of areal re- 
publican as with the position of an American 
Senator; and if, as it has been credibly related, 
upon the authority of Mr. Schurz himself, Bis- 
mark offered him, when in Berlin, an official po- 
sition in Prussia, we cannot conceive why he 
does not gratify his passion for his ‘old father- 
land’ by accepting this offer, rather than remain 
in a republic to play the part of the unsuccess- 
ful ‘reformer.’ Asa Prussian privy-councillor 
he would certainly be better in place than as a 
republican people’s councillor. Such qualifi- 
cations he has lately exhibited in a striking 
manner inalecture upon ‘France and Germany.’ 
This lecture, evidently calculating upon the 
American sympathy for the Bismark empire, 
was given, a short time ago, in Boston, and 
from the newspaper reports lying before us we 
do not hesitate to declare it the most inmpu- 
dent humbug which has ever been served up to 
Americans by Germans in this country. Here 
are some specimens : i 

“As a matter of course, first, the old ficti- 
tious parade-horse is brought out on which sits 
the ‘schoolmaster’ who is said to have conquered 
France, while of the number of Prussian re- 
cruits who, in spite of all ‘compulsory school 
laws,’ possess not the slightest school-knowl- 
edge, not a word is said. Mr. Schurz boasts 
that the government has under its oversight all 
schools, as well as all teachers’ seminaries, but 
that it does this in order to fill the brains with 
such material as will produce subjects faithful. 
Of this he says as little as of the fact that the 
school-teachers trained in these seminaries suf- 
fer, by thousands, from extreme want; that 
they must support a miserable existence on a 
yearly salary of from 100 to 200 thalers [a tha- 
ler is between 70 and 80 cents of our money }. 
We give here an extract from statistics pub- 
lished in a weekly journal, the New Empire: 
‘In the old provinces there are, to-day, 1926 
teachers, having between 50 and 100 thalers 
salary; 3673 having between 100 and 125 tha- 
lers; 4683 having between 125 and 150 thalers ; 
4536 having under 175 thalers; 3754 having un- 
der 200 thalers.’ In the old Prussian prov- 
inces, then, there are 20,000 teachers who have 
an income of less than 200 thalers. Mr. Schurz 
does not tell us that the ranks of the teachers, 
thinned by such unexampled neglect, are filled 
by retired subaltern officers. The Silesian 
School-Journal contains this notice: ‘In 
Prussia there are 595 situations as principals, 
and 474 as assistant-teachers, which are vacant, 
and 1792 situations are occupied by persons 
who have no claim to the title of teacher. In an- 
other district, 700 teachers are wanted in order 
to reduce the number of each class to 100 pu- 
pils.’. Mr. Schurz is also silent upon the point 
that it is an acknowledged fact that in most of 
the small German states the character of the 
schools is far superior to that of those in Bis- 
mark-Prussia. He dares to impose upon Amer- 
icans by saying that the Prussian universities 
are recognized as the best in the world, while 
every German knows that they belong to the 
poorest in Germany—that Berlin is far sur- 
passed by Leipsic, and that Gottingen is declin- 
ing more and more since it has belonged to 
Prussia. 

‘In order to exhibit the Prussian civil service 





beautiful or tolerable unless we have already 
accustomed ourselves to a better something | 
which we know will make it more than tolerable, | 
or more than even beautitul. Teach us some- 

thing better, and you need not break our idols, | 
for we shall then willingly throw them away. | 
Open libraries, open picture-galleries, give free | 
concerts, educate the finer, better feelings ot | 
this American people, and they will hardly cling 


to the high-strung platitudes of an etfete Christi- 


anity; hardly be guilty of any impertinent | 


“Standing up for Jesus.” It must be remem- | 


bered that, thus far, New England, and, indeed, 
our whole nation, has offered its people no emo- 
tionel recreation but religion; and that generally 
a stern though gradually relenting Calvinism. | 
Oceasional band concerts on the Common, and | 
a very few picture galleries, can scarcely be said 
to reach the needs of a people. America has 
tried to educate the minds of her children, but 
she has quite omitted this most important de- | 
partment of feeling. In the administration of | 


our government who has charge of the educa- | 
tion of the passions of children? Who care- | 
fully selects the music they shall hear and learn? | 
the pictures they shall see and study? Ought | 
not this to be considered in our public schools? | 
Is it not an immense moral power quite neg: | 


leeted or lett to chance ? 


as a model to Americans he dares to tell such 
falsehoods as that a Prussian official who has 
been found guilty of any fraud must, on ac- 
count of the disgrace, take his own life—of 
which no German has as yet ever heard; and 
Mr. Schurz is wisely silent over all the ‘irregu- 
larities’ in higher official circles which the Ber- 
lin parliament has already exposed; silent over 
the secret management by Bismark of the 
‘Guelph-fund’ of sixteen millions; silent overthe 
fact thatthe highest official sharpers, Lindenberg, 
Hentze, Peters, ete., might not only steal and 
extort unpunished, but also, when at last the 
courts were compelled to interfere against them, | 
they were pardoned and distinguished by pro- 


| motion, or other valuable reward, because they 


had done service as spies against liberal citi- | 
zens. ‘The whole system of the government is | 
economy,’ says Mr. Schurz. Excellent econo- 
my! which seizes the last penny in the pocket 
of the citizen in order to bestow it upon the sol- 
dier; which donates hundreds of thousands and 
millions to the great ones of the imperial ‘round- 
table,” but lets the school-teacher and the im- 
poverished peasant starve; which heaps up un- 
controlled millions upon millions in the unpro- 
ductive chambers of the state treasury in or- 
der, without parliamentary grants, to have un- 
der its control the means of carrying on war 


Fighting stirs heat and passion, but gains noth- 
ing for the truth. Jesus himself has moved the 


The strength, the glory of 


with which the German Senator seeks to dis- 
seminate falsehoods about foreign affairs cor- 
responds entirely with the lying role which he 
has played’in domestic politics. If the Ger- 
man-American press believe that they can gain 
any honor for Germanism by being silent about 
such things as these, then they indirectly de- 
clare that Germanism can only exist through 
falsehood. But if the German Senator is no 
agent of Bismark, he has at least himseif given 
a testimony of his ripeness for such a post of 
honor.” 





**Soupir.” 
(To Sigh.) 


—p 
BY SULLY PRUDHOMME, TRANSLATED BY J. H. G. 
FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Never to see thee, never to hear, 
Or loudly breathe thy name, 
But, faithful ever, waiting near, 
Loving still the same; 
With open arms to weary wait 
And clasp them still on air, 
In tender trust of happy fate, 
Loving still my fair; 
In bitter tears to weep thy loss, 
To dread long years of pain, 
But clasping ever love’s dear cross, 
Loving aye the same; 
Never to see thee, never to hear, 
Or loudly breathe thy name, 
But even in love's last adieu 
Loving still the same. 
“Then, and now”— 
A seaside memory— 
Oh, that long bright summer day 
When we drifted down the bay 
To tie isle of shadows: 
Climbing the steep rocks hand-in-hand, 
To where the old gray turret stands, 
Just crumbling to decay ; 
While our throbbing hearts kept time 
e To nature’s wild and rythmic rune, 
In full diapason; 
’Mid clover blooms knee-deep we sat, 
Beneath the old gray parapet, 
And whispered ‘‘the old story.” 
I clim» again the rocks alone— 
All nature’s music to discord grown— 
Like swect ‘‘chimes out of tune.” 
Dark rain-clouds hover o’er love’s crest, 
And the sew-mew calls from his rocky nest 
In the isle of shadows. 
And the clover blooms, the wild bees hum, 
The stately veasels go and come, 
But bring no joy to me. 
There is no grief, the poet sings, 
Like memory of happy things 
In this vale of sorrows. 





Money. 
No one in his senses would despise this factor, 
since it is the magic key which unbars the door 
to so much that we desire. Without it the 
treasures ot the old world and the marvels of 
the new would remain sealed records. All 
celebrities vocal and instrumental would be be- 
yond our pale. Choice imported and home 
lecturers would be myths save through outside 
accommodation. Upon all exhibitions would 
be written ‘‘No admittance.” We could have 
no comfortable, to say nothing of palatial, resi- 
dences. Our walls, floors, wardrobes and clos- 
ets would be bare. We could not buy a broom 
or shrub; not even a car-ticket. We should be 
truly incarcerated, not a light volume or even 
a jewsharp to enliven vs. No matter what the 
disaster here or elsewhere, we could not help to 
relieve. Shelves might be filled with merchan- 
dise and loaves, but they would be forbidden 
fruit. We should have no credit, even. Nota 
penny for a newspaper, which has become indis- 
pensable to every grade. All enterprises would 
be at an end. We could not raise districts, 
widen streets, completeetunnels, rebuila burnt 
There would be practical vacancy be- 
tween one and another. We should have no need 
of our grand system of express facilities. We 
could try no experiments with pavements or fire- 
extinguishers. There would be no more expe- 
ditions to poles or zones. Everything would 
languish, and we should come to a dead-level. 
We might eat roots and acorns, and drink water 
from natural springs, but could not plant for 
want of seeds and implements. We should be 
savages indeed. 
Such reflections prove the folly of all tirades 
against ‘‘unclean lucre,” which are usually 
made by those who have horses, lands and 
abundance at command. ‘The truth is, there is 
nod independence without it. We could not 
have a carpenter, plumber, workman or wo- 
man. Nota nurse, whatever our distress. We 
might, by subtle acumen, scent pure nectar at 
the foot of our rock, but there it must remain. 
We could not dig without tools. 
Aware of all these facts, or rather seeing 
what a mighty lever wealth is, the uninitiated 
come to regard it as a panacea for all ills. At 
the outset they never couple it with care and 
responsibility. On the contrary, they expect 
both to take their flight, and that all wheels will 
henceforth be profusely oiled. It is only expe- 
rience which can teach the contrary. What 
failure in marriages from this cause! Men 
marry cash-books and bonds, but not souls. 
Women speculate for establishments, and often 
fail to get with them keys to the coffers. They 
are bankrupt, and deservedly so, all around. 
Mania for heaping up riches is mildew to the 
character. It possesses the victims, and every 
thought runs in that channel. They. cannot en- 
joy, in their greed for more ; they will not permit 
floating capital because interest is thereby lost; 
they cripple themselves, and often their families, 
from this over-cautiousness; their possessions 
are not available; their conversation is about 
stocks, and their literature is price-currents ; 
they are too feverish for any pleasure in art or 
science; they are calculating machines, and 
by-and-by they will build a monastery or fabu- 
lous hotel for those who earn their grudged 
daily bread, or, perchance, they will become phi- 
lanthropic agents; but now they must make 
honey ere the day vanishes! 
Alas, we have seen ilies and other insects in 
amber cofiins, caught in their own surroundings ; 
so is it with this class. By their unnatural as- 
siduity they destroy all power of satisfaction. 
They have no endearments for aged parents, 
wife or children. The pattering feet and prat- 
tling tongues of the latter have no charm for 


acres. 





Since slavery has received its sentence, mor-| and holding down a discontented people, while | them; they have no social life; their neighbors 


ality enters into consideration of political tur- | this people, in spite of those millions, and inj are unknown. 


They cannot concentrate their 


pitude, and piety comes to the rescue, saying} spite of the French mulliards, are continually | minds to read save the morning news at the 


“Christianize the government and there will be | 


no more such things. Do we not all know that | 


burdened with new taxes! 


‘Finally, as regards the army with its re- 


| breakfast-table. They never melt with pity, nor 
| are wrapped inecstacy. They did not notice that 


there are as shameless sinners in Christendom nowned ‘discipline’—that is, its reduction to a, superb cloud, set on fire by the setting sun, which 
as out of it, and have ever been, from Judas to | brutal machine, with no will of its own, in the | awed the senses, and made words impotent. The 


Jeff. Davis? (Was not the latter a church mem- 
ber in good-standing, like the former?) Relig- 
jon has its turn atthe honor of chief national 
eonsideration. Doubtless it is a crisis. Crises | 
have become so common as to be almost chron- 
ic. Can means ever be justified by the end? 
Let the means be its own justification, for who | 
so keen-sighted as to see the end? 
ens will not fall, nor our country be ruined, 
even though Christianity be embalmed in the 
constitution, which God forbid! Therefore— 
or even if it were not so—let us hope the 
course of free thought will keep bravely, earn- 
estly, nobly on, never turning aside from its 


rightful path that follows after truth, to fight bat- 


The heaz- | 
‘tion, the soldiers marched, in spite of 


hands of a most ambitious and greedy des- 
potism—Mr. Schurz represents this army as 
incapable, without its own acquiescence, of 
being used as a tool of the ambition of any man 


of his Bismark—that in the year 1566, when 
many only by force could be brought into ac- 
the 
| Strongest reluctance, against Austria in the 
| Bismark war! 

“Thus it appears that almost the whole lec- 
jture of Schurz, so far as it has in view the 
| Slorification of the Prussian-German policy 
and its leader, is proved to be direct falsehood 


| conditions were right for sublime effect, but their 

eyes were not turned, and so riveted in that di- 
jrection. They did not see the silvery moon, 
| which, anon, wheeled into line, and its attend- 


| whatever, after having himself before testified | ant star, matchless in beauty; the pyrotechnics 
| —when he wished to enhance the later triumph | in the windows, the glittering lamps crossing 


and re-crossing, diverging and converging. 
' They detected nothing special in the long train, 
j with its volume of wreathed smoke, its bright 
; burners and shrill whistle; neither in those 
| lurid lamps by the roadside ; nor in those enclos- 
ures where human beings appear like gnomes. 
| Their eyes were holden. As cocoons, they are 
shutting themselves out, but not, like them, to 
become winged through God's law. Some day, 


tles with Christianity, or any other religion. ' through these notorious facts. The effrontery | warped and dwarfed, flame may burn their long 


line of warehouses, floods and tempests destroy 
their ships at sea; very probable their compan- 
ions will be wrenched away, starved for want of 
sympathy; and their little ones, they may be 
stricken by some fell disease, and drep one af- 
ter another into early graves. How, then, will 
it stand with our poor friends? The goods they 
strove fur are in ashes, their sanctuaries de- 
serted, and themselves wrecks. What remorse 
must follow, what self-accusation! They threw 
away the present, and the future proved a blank. 
Should they receive a call to ‘‘pass on,” stripped 
of all their costly sacrifices, how mean. shriv- 
elled and undeveloped they would appear. All 
gone save the symbolic money-bags, which will 
hang about them and weigh them down. They 
must atone for all; and so precious time will be 
wasted in squaring their accounts. What re- 
gret, what labor of spirit! 

What a spectacle was that, the thermometer 
below zero, and a lone, unfortunate woman 
dashed into the river at midnight. As she lay 
drowned in her carriage, diamonds flashed from 
ears, hands and breast; and when they unrobed 
her, stockings and other garments were lined 
with greenbacks! What availed them all at that 
hour, and what a preparation for the new birth! 

Could aught be more forcible than these les- 
sons. Can we not discriminate between use and 
abuse? between a ladder upon which to ascend, 
and arope with which to hang ourselves? As 
undue precaution courts disaster and furnishes 
its conditions, so do all superhuman efforts for 
gain lure us into mid-ocean and strand us by 
the way. If we lose our relish for simple grati- 
fication and the amenities of life, we cannot 
suddenly regain it. We become wiry, hard and 
veritable slaves. We should always do justly 
according to our means, and not postpone for 
to-morrow what belongs to the duties of to-day. 

Effort beyond a due point is uesless, and if we 
find certain acquirements are not for us, it is the 
part of wisdom as well as true religion to com- 
promise with circumstances and make them 
subserve our end. There are many methods, 
and we traced but one! We can seek for others 
and we certainly must find them. So we shall be 
masters after all, and preserve ourselves if all 
elee go under. The full and healthy acqui- 
escence of ‘Thy will be done!” will bear us 
through all the vicissitudes common or uncom- 
mon to an earthly lot. Then, purified and in- 
structed, the alphabet compassed, we shall be 
fitted for an upward and onward march. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Mr. Emerson is in Italy. 


he is one of those men to whom every land is a 
fatherland. 


As some one says, 


The venerable Madame Bonaparte, who has 
been in feeble health for some time past, is now 
seriously ill, and her recovery is doubtful. 
Madame Bonaparte was marricd to Jerome 
Bonaparte, the youngest brother of Napoleon 
(afterward King of Westphalia), in Baltimore, 
Dec. 27, 1803. Her legal name is Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Patterson. 
Miss Laura Ream is a candidate for the posi- 
tion of State librarian of Indiana. ‘The place is 
one that might very appropriately be tilled by a 
woman. However, Miss Ream is a journalist 
of considerable ability, and has probably too 
much literary taste to find the State library at 
Indianapolis a very congenial home. There is 
not perhaps in this country a more incomplete 
and incongruous collection of books. Foolish 
novels, congressional reports, strange statistics 
and old editions of the French dramatists, jostle 
each other on the shelves. To make up for the 
deficiencies of the library in every department, 
thousands of copies of the report of the adjutant- 
general of the State are piled in every available 
place through the rooms. Fraines filled with 
faded daguerreotypes of the earlier worthies of 
the State grace the walls, and the inner cham- 
bers are tull of cases containing war relics and 
all the battle-flags of the Indiana regiments— 
with perhaps a few exceptions. A more dilapi- 
dated old library ina more dilapidated old State 
House it would not be easy to find. 
Miss Emily Faithfull, the distinguished Eng- 
lish advocate of women’s advancement, who 
will soon be in Boston on her return from a 
visit to the Western and Middle States, had the 
following sonnet addressed to her upon leaving 
home for America. We copy it from the Vic- 
toria Magazine, Miss Faithfull’s monthly pe- 
riodical :— 
TO EMILY FAITHFULL. 
The poet’s laurels seldom more than leaf, 
But rarely blossom, till the grave has hid 
The weary minstrel and his song too brief. 
But when shuts down on him the coffin's lid, 
Up springs th’ immortal bay around the urn; 
Twines deathless memories round a shrine of 
gold, 
And bids the world its homage yield: return 
With interest the meed begrudged of old! 
So thou, brave champion of a noble cause, 
Shalt be remembered when the silent grave 
Must still thy voice; and friendship’s sweet ap- 


plause 
Shall on Fame’s records thy pure name en- 
grave, 
And say—She gave youth, strength, and life 
away, 


To plead the Cause of Woman, in her day. 
Soputa May Eck ey. 
King Kamehanieha, ot the Sandwich Islands, 
recently died without naming a successor. It 
devolves upon the Hawaiian Legislature to elect 
one from among the native chiefs of the highest 
rank. Four only are eligible as candidates, 
Prince William C. Lunalilo, Chief David Kala- 


excellence of the works issued by Messrs. Os- 
good & Co. are fairly indicated in the following 
editorial from the New York Evening Post :— 

There are some Boston publishing houses 
that have come to have so wide a reputation,and 
on which we rely so much for supplying our in- 
tellectual wants in many departments of letters, 
that we never think of them as belonging in 
any manner exclusively to Boston, except when 
such a calamity as the great fire impels us to 
ask if they were within the sad area of de- 
struction. It will involve no invidious compar- 
ison to say that first among these is the great 
firm of James R. Osgood & Co., associated as 
it is with the tirst minds of New England, with 
Emerson, and Hawthorne, and Longtellow, and 
Lowell, and Whittier, and endeared to our last- 
ing gratitude in the past by the enterprise of 
its predecessors in giving us the works of De- 
Quincey, and Barry Cornwall,. and Matthew 
Arnold, and Browning, and Tennyson, who 
may be reckoned among the best minds of Eng- 
land. Messrs. James &. Osgood & Co. have 
not fallen behind the high mark of Ticknor & 
Fields in the character and dignity of their pub- 
lications; indeed, we may say that they have 
carried it higher yet, for the American press 
has never known a more stately series of vol- 
umes than the noble translations that have 
come from this house in the ‘*Dante” of Prot. 
Longtellow, and the *‘Faust” of Bayard Taylor, 
the Iliad” and ‘*Odyssey” of Mr. Bryant, and 
very recently the ‘‘/Eneid” of Mr. C. P. 
Cranch. When we consider the surpassing lit- 
erary exccllence of these translations and their 
fidelity to the great masters of song in past 
ages, we may challenge the press of England to 
show anything so truly excellent and likely to 
endure. In Winckelmann’s ‘‘History of Art,” 
of which the fourth volume has just appeared 
from their press, we have another evidence of the 
determination of the house to achieve a fame 
fur good buoks irrespective of the pecuniary 
returns that should reward their exertions. 

But in the lighter walks of letters, in the 
attractive field of humor, in the beguiling 
realm of fiction, in the open common of 
juvenile literature, the writers of Messrs. 
Osgoud & Co. are the pleasantest of guides, 
and invite us never in vain to stray with them 
among the wild flowers that grow therein abun- 
dantly. So rapidly have the publications of 
Osgood & Co. succeeded each other of late, one 
coming upon the other's Ireels, like the distin- 
guished people one sees ata great reception, 
that we can hardly keep the count of them, and 
in a hurried holiday notice can do certainly lit- 
tle more than mention their names. For the 
younger people there is, indeed, a profusion of 
pleasant volumes. . ‘*Camping Out,” and ‘Left 
on Labrador,” which are in sequence of narra- 
tive, have filled the heads of the boys for adven- 
ture, and ‘‘Ifis Level Best,” by the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, will delight the youthful of both sexes. 
And here is ‘*‘Oif to the Geysers; or, the Young 
Yachters in Iceland,” which will have a very 
disquieting effect on some readers, inspiring 
them with an ardent desire for travel, which 
only Iceland could cool. For the mirth of many 
a tireside there appears opportunely on Christ- 
mas Eve another volume of sketches by Bret 
Hlarte, ‘Mrs. Skaggys’s Husbands,” several of 
them (the sketches, not the husbands) quite new | 
and all entertaining; and to provoke discussion | 
as to the authorship, there is an anonymous po- | 
etical essay, entitled ‘Treasure Trove,” very 
daintily printed and illustrated, and written in a 
quadrupedante sort of measure, more enter- 
taining as a matter of horseback exercise on 
Pegasus than the ‘*Tale of the Canterbury Pil- 
grims.” At times it suggests Saxe, and again 
we are even reminded of Lowell; but it is 
whispered that the author is a millionaire, be- 
yond the Ohio, who takes his gallop in verse 
now and then simply pour s’amuser. 

Of the convenient litthe complete edition of 
Whittier’s Poems; of that admirable work, 
“The Woods and By-ways of New England,” | 
by Wilson Flagg: of ‘*Art Education,” by 
Walter Smith; and Eastlake’s ‘‘Hints on 
Household Taste,” we have quite lately had o«- 
casion to speak in terms of warm commenda- 
tion. Our readers will recollect, also, that we 
commended to them, at the time of its appear- 
ance, Hoppin’s delightful portfolio of ‘Cross- 
ing the Atlantic,” and to such as have never ob- 
tained these drawings we would say that there 
is no better fun to be had anywhere for Christ- 
mas and New Year's. - ‘Back-Log Studies,”’ 
too, by Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, has had 
its cordial but inadequate meed of praise from 
us, and we have now to acknowledge Mrs. Le- 
onowens’s ‘‘Romance of the Harem,” as an ani- 
mated and picturesque account of Eastern life, 
revealing to us a world hitherto unknown. 
Booksellers, generally, in all parts of the 
United States, keep—no, sell—these publica- 
tions; and they are as familiar in San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans as in the towns and 
cities of the Northern and Middle States. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
About Schools. 
Epiror ComMoNWEALTH :—Ah, Mr. Editor, 
you know and I know that our public schools 
are the best in the country, the best in the 
world; that they are so good they couldn't 
possibly be.stretched into any better condi- 
tion—‘‘the glory of Massachusetts, the crown- 
ing pride of our free institutions.” There! 
we know ever so much more of them, and our 
hearts, as a general thing, so swell with pride | 
when we begin to talk about them, we keep on 
because the sentiment, pent up, might explode 
us. But, Mr. Editor, people outside talk in 
this wise: ‘‘Why do you huddle such numbers 


haps, in one room, as you do in your primary 
schools—to have drilled into them a bit of read- 
ing and spelling and numbers, by some young 
girl who is worrying herself into a skeleton in 
the labor of keeping them in order? 


and drawing, and gives object lessons at odd 
times. 

““Now, can any human being meet properly 
child in all this throng? No! you mass them 
too much; you respect the individuality of the 
child too little; your round of instruction is 
too narrow; and you turn out scholars want- 





kana, Queen Emma, and the Chiefess Ruth Kel- | 
iikolani, half sister to the late king. Lunalilo 
is the most popular with a great maiority of | 
the natives, and the foreign element also is fa- 
vorably disposed towards him. He is thirty-five 
years old, handsome and finely-educated, speak- 
ing French and English fluently besides his na- 
tive tongue. The moneyed aristocracy, though 
inthe minority in one sense, possess the bal- 
ance of power in having the longest purse to 
lobby with, and as there are only twenty-four 
legislators to buy up, for each of whom $1000 
is a large price, they constitute no mean faction 
to oppose. This body wish to put the Chiefess 
Ruth upon the throne. The Prince and his 
friends have therefore resolved upon a coup: | 
détat in the form of a proclamation calling | 
upon the Hawaiian people to express their pref- | 
erences by a plebiscitum. The proclamation | 
sets forth that by the law of inheritance Prince | 
William is the lawful heir, and while express- 
ing the most liberal and even democratic views | 
desires the throne because it is the evident wish | 
of the people that he should occupy it. If 
elected king it is highly probable that he will | 
ask Queen Emma to share his throne 
wife. 





~ 


as his 


Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., during the 
year 1872, in addition to their four periodicals 
<the Atlanite Monthly, Our Young Folks, Ere- 
ry Saturday, and North American Review), and, 
new editions of several standard works, issued 
more than serenty new volumes, embracing fif- 


| 


the authors represented are Longfellow, Whit- | 
tier, Bryant, Browning, Tennyson, Reade, | 
Eastlake, Walter Smith, Hawthorne, Warner, | 
“H. H.,” Johnson, Fields, Holmes, Harte, De- | 
Forest, Leonowens, Revere, Trowbridge, Bay- 
ard Taylor, Mrs. Whitney, Saxe, Leland, 
Verne, Flagg, Fiske, Hale, Cranch, Murray, | 
and others whose names are familiar as house- 





ing in originality and breadth of character. 
Then, I don't like your system of requiring of 
each teacher the ability to instruct in each one 
of the sciences and arts required. My friend, 
Miss P., cannot, for her life. draw a straight 
line. But she teaches drawing, and the models 
she puts on the board to be copied by her chil- 
dren—the best she can possibly do—oh, if you 
could see them, you would almost welcome 
blindness if it could befall you before the ad- 
vent of the young artista she is bringing for- 
ward! Now, Miss K., who teaches in the next 
room, has all the taste and patience of a born 
artist, and when she throws chalk lines on the 
board they fall, without apparent effort, into 
forms of order anil beiuty. Miss K. can’t sing, 
and her poor, stupid ears have never learned to 
detect the difference between any two consecttive 
notes, while Miss P.’s strong point is a nice and 

ell-trained ear. But Professor S. 
teacher should instruct in the whole round, lest 
the children might suspect they were being 
taught something beyond her depth. 

“IT say, give the children the best. New York 
is before you in that. The rooms there open 
into each other by fulding-doors, and the classes 
move from one instructor to another, benefitted, 
I suppose, by the best of each and all. I do 
not think the child's standpoint is enough con- 
sidered. He comes to school, perhaps, bring- 
ing a chestnut-burr, his young brain full of 


wonder about its prickles and its fine satin lin- 


ing, and the choice stores inside; he cogitates 
upon how it has been nourished, and wishes he 


teen volumes of poetry; seven of history and knew what that toothsome morsel he has put, if not the leading seat of distinction, am 
biography; sixteen of fiction; fourteen of es-| away can have to do with what might have been 0UFr native authors in this line of composition. | 
says, including narratives of travel; five juve-|the beginning of a tree. Why, the teacher, The work comprises ten of his ; 
niles; and others less easy to classify. Among| ought to have a good hour to tell him all he | and everywhere-welcomed stories, and will be 


wants to know about that wonderful thing. 
Nonsense! 


forbidden plaything, she gives an object lesson | 


on it, making the child tell what he knew be 
fore—that it is round, yellow, or green, in col- 
or, ani has an outside and an inside; though 
for ‘round’ she probably makes him say ‘globu 
lar.’ Another child brings in atoad; he doesi 


hold words. The large variety and high average ! on the sly, of course, for there is fun in the ex- | sued by the Encyclopedia Publishing Co., | cago, publishers. 


of little ones together—fifty, sixty, ninety, per- 
| 


Of | 
course, the young lady teaches vocal music | 


and wisely the mental wants of each separate | 


says cach | 


If she does not take it away as a} 


ploit; but behind that he has observed that it 
has a life and habits peculiar to itself, and he 
longs to be told something about them; he is 
not very likely to be gratified, I guess. Another 
boy brings his jackknife; he is pretty sure he 
shall lose it into the teacher’s drawer, for it is 
‘a forbidden luxury, but his fingers itch to be 
contriving something—a sensation that is pretty 
likely to get quelled by the ruler or rattan. But 


Thompsonville, Conn. This is Dr. Colange’s 
great work, on which an immense amount of 
labor, care and erudition is being expended. 
The work will probably be completed in eigh- 
teen numbers, at fifty cents each, and will prove 
one of the best investments for students and 
scholars that they can make. Young men, in 
particular, who have not the means for a com- 
plete library, can subscribe to this work with 
manifest advantage. Should the numbers ex- 
ceed those anticipated, the extras will be fur- 
nished gratis, so that the work will cost but 
nine, and with binding but ten, dollars—the 


Waifs from ‘“*Warrington.” 
ee 
LEGISLATION, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
GENERALLY, CONSIDERED. 
[From the Springtield Republican. | 
LEGISLATIVE. 

The business of the session does not come in 
very rapidly, and there are signs that parties in 
interest are holding back their petitions, a prac- 
lice to which they are addicted, and which 
ought to be stopped by an order, in all cases 
vt palpable and intenuonal neglect, to report 
leave to withdraw. ‘The usual amount of erud- 
ity comes in, in the stiape of orders of inquiry. 
They generally come trom the younger law- 
yers, who are scarcely more than law-students, 
and who either want to distinguish themselves 
by engratting their ill-drawn crudities on the 
statute-book, to be repealed the second year, 
or by inaking a law to meet some case in which 
they have a chent. The Superior and Su- 
DeForrest charmingly continues the interest in} preme judges have a good deal ot trouble with 
“The Wetherell Affair.” “French Scenes and | this class of pests, in the Legislature as weil as 
‘iseiith. of the Giant >» in the courts. Nobody has courage enough to 
re 2 5 object to their “orders” and vote them down, 

Language according to Sample,” supply the | anu the judiciary committee is generally too wil- 
The ‘Eustace Diamonds” | ling to report. bills. Thirty years ago there 
was a rule of the House that this committee 
should have a certain proportion of members 
who were not lawyers, i. ¢., not admitted to the 
bar. This kept off a class of ignorami who, 
styling themselves attorneys or counselors, 
had not the slightest comprehension of legal 
principles, and at the same Ume secured the ap- 
pointment of a pereentge of men who had 
served, say, as county commissioners, referees, 
selectmen, and so on, for long terms, in the 
towns, and who knew a thousand times more 
law than these ‘‘lawyers,” as they were fanci- 
fully styled. This rule ought to be revived. 
Legislation would be better for it. It is nearly 
aweek since the committees were appointed, 
and | suppose not a quarter part of the adver- 
used petitions have been presented. Constitu- 
tional amendments begin to come in, and there 


where is the good of crushing out the very in- 
tuitions of the child?» Why not encourage him 
to use whatever leanings towards an aptness for 
mechanism there may be in him? Why not, 
through other folding-doors, let him now-and- 
then find his way into a workshop? Would he 
learn less of numbers and language? Would 
it block his way to fitness for practical life? 
The technical schools are really working in this 


cheapest encyclopedia extant. 

Justin McCarthy gives one of his most able 
and interesting biographical papers in the Jan- 
uary number of the Galary, upon Earl Russell. 


direction, but they are too far above the heads 
of the masses of the children. 

“If pure brain-work the one essential, 
why. not do the thing thoroughly? Take the 
child where he is, and lead him not only to ex- 
plore the mysteries of the grammar-book and 
arithmetic and geography, but travel where his 
feet so long to tread among the wonders of the 
natural world. Give him real topics for thought 
and observation, and of every teacher require 


Customs,” Pope, 


is » 
graver department. 
are at last off the stage and we are at liberty to 
hope for something better. Mrs. Edwards com- 
mences a new story, called ‘*A Vagabond Hero- 
ine,” which title suggests something unique. 
“Wanderings” is the heading of some recollec- 
tions of travel by Lady Blanche Murphy, and 
“Inthe Back Street” is a very cheerful-seem- 
ing story. 
usually inviting in its New Year number. 


his or her best; not clinging to the wretched 
flat that any individual can excel in all, but let As a whole the Galaxy is more than 
the schools grow upon the special excellence 
of each one. There is no individual who has 
not some one special gift, and no one possessed 
eminently of all.” 

So far I quote. Mr. Editor, you see how out- 
side jealousy and envy are striving to throw 


Back- Log Studies, by Charles Dudley War- 
ner, is the appropriate complement to ‘My 
Summer ina Garden,” and *‘Saunterings,” by 
che same author. It has a few sketches written 
for Scribner's, but the main portion is wholly 


into disrepute our most cherished institutions. : : . . 
aos I ner cherished institution fresh. It is a new revelation of the humorous } was a division of the House, on an order ot 
urely, be wi — raga - them. Massachu- genius of Mr. Warner—quiet, pungent, deeper yr amd merely as to the repeal of the reading 
setts catch an educational idea fi New Yori ; : ; : : and writing amendment. ‘The subject of elee- 
tional idea from New York, and richer, possibly, than in his previous riting amendment. ‘The su ject of elec 

. tion frauds will come up, Mr. Simmons’s Re- 


The idea is absurd! 
Ours. 


that wicked city ! . 

% works; a finer flavor from age, we should say, publican Conunittee on the one hand, and Mr. 
Splain, Demvcrat, of Boston, both being in- 
terested. ‘The Republican Committee has seta 


capable young lawyer of this city at werk to 


were it wine, but as it is not, then from the expe- 





rience and encouragement afforded by prior 


MUSIC NOTES. 


ventures. It will prove a source of constant , : 
THE HARVARD SYMPHONY CONCERT. d if ' al obtain information as to the election laws of other 
> . aq > q Ww > » © > y ‘Ve : . 
The fifth symphony concert was given on entertainment, ck ew there are w oN wi Jus NM) states. It will be of very little use, however, 
i : casualiy read without unalloyed delight. The | to pass experimental laws......- We ought not 


Thursday afternoon week to a large audience. to have any which have not been thoroughly 
tested elsewhere, or which, at least, cannot be 
recommended on reflection and observation as 
based on sound principles. And there are oth- 
er governmental questions which are connected 
with the machinery of elections, and are quite 
as important. There is a strong tendency on 
some of these to take ground which will neu- 
tralize all the benefits to be derived trom more 
careful election laws. 
BIG SALARIES, AND THEIR DANGER. 

By raising salaties last year the Legislature 
did more to endanger the purtity of elections 
than itis likely to do this year, by any sort of 
electoral machinery, in the other direcuon. 
fhe New York quacks are getung up a new 
charter, paying the mayor 310,000, anu the al- 
dermen 83000 cach. Boston and the otuer cit- 
ivs will, by-and-by, ask to be allowed to pay the 
members of the city council. ‘The result wall 
be inevitable; the higher the salary the more 
will be taken in improper and illegitimate ways, 
and the greater will be the competition ut po- 
liucal intriguers tor the desired places. A gov- 
ernment officer, who is at the head of a very 
important and populous department of the ser- 
Vice, informs me that the rule is invariable that 
peculation is among the highest-salaried per- 
sons rather than among the lowest. The salary 
breeds the otfive-seeking demand, and the oflice- 
holder who gets a place simpiy tor its higii sal- 
ary has smail seruple to enlarge it by other 
means. The whole system of legal tees, re- 
lainers, enormous sums paid to receivers, ref- 
erees, etc., also needs overhauling and reform. 
Whence comes the political horde of young 
shysters, pretending to be lawyers, but of the 
temptation to get great sums of money by im- 
posing on business men their pretended talent 
tor legal science and their membership of the 
bar, which gives them a monopoly of the work 
of collecting accounts and settling (more often 
fomei ting) disputes? Lawsuits are settled and 
felonies compounded, to the detriment of pub- 
lic justice and the depletion ot the public 
treasury, so that counsel and informers may 
pocket, under the law, enormous tees. Wills 
are contested and then Compromised, and *tem- 
inent jurists” get thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of dollars by these operations out of the 
estates which tall into litigation. No wonder 
every youngster who serves four years in col- 
lege and gets an ‘teducation” is drawn into a 
profession which promises such lucrative re- 
sults. 


F work is sumptuously issued by Messrs. Osgood 
A unique feature of the programme was the| , _, A 7 ; : 

& Co., having twenty-one etchings by Hoppin. 
The fifth thousand has just been put upon the 


market, which shows its popularity. 


oboe-solo of Mr. Kutzleb in a concerto by Rietz. 
The performance was especially pleasing, the 
player producing a rich, beautiful tone, and dis- 
playing his thorough mastery of his instrument. 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker has seldom appeared to 
better advantage than in his performance of 
Maschele’s third pianoforte concerto. The 
dryness that is characteristic of Mr. Parker's 


New Music.—We have received from O. Dit- 
son & Co., this week, the following selection of 
music: ‘Autumn Leaves,” one of G. D. Wil- 
son’s compositions; ‘Au Bord du Russeau,” 
for the piano, by A. Loeschhorn; ‘*Preciosa,” 
one of three salon pieces from Von Weber's 
Operas, by Thomas Oesten; ‘The Day when 
ballad, words by Morgan. 


playing was less evident than usual, and his 
rendering was, in the main, exceptionally bril- 


liant and spirited. you'll Forget Me, 


music by J. R. Thomas; ‘Sad Heart O take 
thy Rest,” slumber song from Cantata of Evan- 


The orchestral works per- 
formed included Beethoven's overture, **Corio- 


lanus,” Mozart's symphony No. 5 in C-major, and ‘ : eis Fee: : 3 
geline, music by Virginia Gabriel; ‘Farewell, 


by A. E. Warren; ‘“Emerald—Oh! Erin, my 
Country,” song, music by V. Gabriel; ‘‘Voices 
of the Past,” words by Adélaide Proctor, mu- 
sic by Alfred Scott Gatty; ‘‘Hope’s Sun will 
Shine Again,” words by Finley Johnson, music 


— 


s” overture by Cherubini. 
At the next concert, to take place February 6, 
Mr. B. J. Lang will be the soloist. 


“Les Abencerrage 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Every Saturday is full of pleasant selec- 
tions. 


by Harry Sanderson; “Dreams,” music by J. 
L. Molley ; and *‘Dance on Forever,” or the Lin- 
den Waltz song, by Hamilton Aide. . 


It is excellent entertainment for a lei- 
sure hour. 

The North American Review, for January, 
shows that this venerable magazine is learning 
The articles are shorter, crisper, 


American Homes, for December, comes late, 
but it pays perusal. It has five illustrated ar- 
ticles. Boston. new habits. 
and consequently more numerous than formerly. 
Mr. C. K. Adams writes well of Napoleonism, 
but is hardly just to Napoleon. Adams Hill, 
an old contributor, again makes his appearance 


The Hearth-and- Home begins the new year 
with unabated interest and great variety of en- 
tertaining matter. 

Appleton's Jonrnal weekly spreads betore its 
readers graceful and instructive literature, with 
superior illustrations. 


with a paper upon the ‘Causes of the Com- 
mune.” Professor Boyesen, of Wisconsin, tells 
us of Bjornson, considered as a dramatist; and 
Professor Shaler, leaving for a while his special 
province of geology, discusses the ‘Mixed Pop- 
ulation of North Carolina!” There are also 
articles upon Ireland, and upon capital punish- 
ment. But to our mind the best thing in the 
number is the paper of Isaac Butts, upon ‘*Cap- 
ital and Labor.” This we especially commend 
to our leading labor-reformers, since it takes up 
some fallacies prevalent among them regarding 
the nature of money, and exposes them in a very 
lucid manner. The grievances of the working 
men are not denied, nor even underrated; only 
the way in which their champions are accus- 
tomed to ignore certain natural laws of socicty 
is well shown up. The book notices,’as usual, 
are full and readable. 

Profs. Tyndall and Huxley are arraigned by 
Prof. Chadbourne of Williams College, in the 
National Sunday-School Teacher for January. 
Quotations are made giving rise to the conclu- 


Frank Leslie’s Lady's Journal continues to 
lead the New York fashion-papers in illustra- 
tions and information. 

The Appletons have issued The Spy, the 
sixth of their handsome edition of Cooper's 
novels. Darley illustrates it, and it revives the 
old-time interest in these fascinating works. 

Frank Fairleigh, by Frank E. Smedley, trom 
Peterson Brothers, embraces ‘‘scenes from the 
life of a private pupil,” and is as full of fun 
and adventure as an egg of meat. Cruikshank 
of London illustrates it—that is, he did the 
original edition, Lee & Shepard have it. 


RUM OR NO RUM. 

The anti-beer men are organizing early. Mr. 
Hanson of Peabody, a sincere and earnest 
friend of the prohibitory law, cautioned the 
temperance men, at their caucus, against allow- 
ing the vote to be taken ata late hour in the aftere 
noon, after the Country members had left. He 
touches one of the roots of the difficulty, no doubt, 
viz: the reluctance of professed temperance men, 
whoare on that side mainly because they fear 
the “Templars” or the *‘Sons.” and not because 
they care anything about liquor-drinking in 
sion that the first-named gentlemen have, in themselves or bere On reluctance of such 

: fee ‘ . |men to commit themselves by voting either 
their learned writings, gone rather out of their way. There were two tie votes, I believe, last 
way to use expressions militating unnecessarily | year—one at any rate, and one other very close 
one. And it might almost be said that this tie 
was calculated betorchand—the intention being 
to let the bills be killed while preserving indi- 
vidual records for faithfulness and consistency. 
Of course this imputation affects only a com- 
paratively smali number of the whole House. 

“CREDIT MOBILIER.” 

The newspapers are full of the evidence in 
this case, but there is nothing to change the 
impression made upon those who studied it 
carefully last fall. It seems to me that certain 
papers, at least, are to be distrusted on this 
question. The New York Tridune, for in- 
stance, although on the whole remarkably well 
edited since its tortunate rescue from the hands 
of Orton and others, and its supposed continu- 
ance in the path pointed out by Mr. Greeley, is 
not quite capable yet of debating such a ques- 
tion as this fairly. Whatis Mr. Reid to do? 
What couid Mr. Greeley have done, had he 
lived? In September and October this paper 
was insisting, with all its editorial force, not 
only that Ames, Alley and the ‘C. M.'s” were 
bribers, but that Dawes, Wilson, Blaine and 
““M. C.’s” were bribed. It is committed to this 
view and probably really believes it. It ecan- 
not be expected to back out—at least, all at 
gnce (as it has been compelled to do in its op- 
position toConkling). Yet nobody, or but few, 
now believe the **M. C.’s" were bribed. Stiil 
the Tribune keeps on. . The elements for 
a fair estimate of the case cannot be obtained 
undersuch circumstances. Falling back on ori- 
ginal impressions, whatis there to change them ? 
{ heard, substantially, Mr. Alley’s and Mr. 
Ames’s stories, long ago, and I believe they are 
correct, and that what I wrote in September is 
true now, viz: that the members of Congress 
never had the remotest idea of being bribed or 
influenced, nor that cven Mr. Ames, bad as his 
letters are in terms, had any idea of bribing any 
of them, but acted from a mixed feeling, com- 
posed of a desire to be on friendly terms with 
influential people everywhere, and of doing a 
kindness to personal friends. If this isa too fa- 
vorable view of Mr. Ames’s conduct, I preter it 
to that theory and spirit which makes him a 
scapegoat for the sins of the commercial spirit 
of the age and the congressional rage for spec- 
| ulation and illegitimate gain. 
| WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITIES. 
| Miss Dickinsun’s lecture was shallower even 
than her disquisition on the labor question a 
year or two years ago. {tis certainly not cred- 
itable to this lady or to ‘Gail Hamilton” that 
| they are disposed to use the opportunities their 
talent for elocution and for writing gives them in 
making unfair and uncandid estimates of their 
own sex, and to increase the burdens under 
which they are now laboring when they seek to 
make a way for themselves in the world. Asa 
preliminary to her complaint that women do 
not improve their opportunities, Miss Dickin- 
son exaggerated the degree to which the old 
“barriers” have been of late years ‘‘broken 
down.” ‘‘There is no law to-day (she said), 
which prevents woman from doing whatsoever 
she desires todo.” ‘*The doors are now opened 
and the pathway broadened.” Perhaps so, 
to some extent, but so far as law is concerned 
there is little or no improvement at any rate; 
and how is it in regard to custom? Opening at 


The January greetingof Old and New prom- 
ises much good matter in the coming year. 
The magazine has attained special note for the 
peculiarities of its excellent stories, and its ed- 
itorial department 18s such as contrives to be al- 
ways of a character grave, earnest, mild and 
thoughtful, and notably its own; just such edi- 
torials can be found nowhere else but in the 
pages of Old and New. 


The Phrenological Journal, for January, has 
a good article entitled ‘‘Shakespeare and his 
Dramatic Characters,” which is ably illustrated 
by an opening portrait of the great dramatist, 
and by two pages, one of his tragic, and one of 
his comic, characters. These ideal faces are 
many of them of remarkable strength and vig- 
}or. The magazine contains many good things, 
|and by the shortness of its papers introduces 
much variety. 


The New England Medical Gazette, the or- 
gan of the homeopathic practitioners, has 
| passed into the hands of Otis Clapp & Son, of : ; 
| Age i " _ | there is any conflict between the Bible and the 

this city, who promise not only to continue its Nae onl 

: * ‘ ‘Not only 
| high literary and professional character, but to y 


| make it a leading exponent of its system of 
| medicine, and at the same time to assume lib- 
| eral and advanced grounds on all hygienic and 
| medical topics. The January number is well- 
| filled and ably edited. 

| Col. Russell H. Conwell's History of the 
} a | yy i > ‘a o . . ” 
| Great Fire in Boston, published by B. B. Rus reading of the Bible by the light of science, 
| sell, Boston, is a very fair and quite full account | which, it is distinctly averred, is not ‘a giving 


against the veneration of the ‘‘Holy Bible” so 
dear to the hearts of all good evangelical 
Christians. While, on the other hand, Prof. 
Chadbourne, fighting valiantly to remember the 
Bible and keep it holy, makes some surprising 
statements. Ile says, ‘‘We have yet to meet 
with a well-informed clergyman who considers 
it necessary to give up the Mosaic account of 
creation, or who has any better one to propose.” 
The Professor then proceeds to show how these 
clergymen still maintain the Mosaic account of 
creation by explaining that ‘‘No one now thinks 





Copernican system of astronomy.” 
are the best-informed clergymen satisticd with 
the work of the best-informed geologists, but both 
these classes see such substantial agreement be- 
tween the two accounts that they are no more trou- 
bled by any conflict between them thin they are 
by conflicts between the Bible and astronomy.” 
This view of the matter is considered a ‘‘better 











of the great disaster. The illustrations are | up of the Bible itself"; in current phrase we 
very good, and the work as a whole one which | should say, ‘This is nota dye.” This ingen- 
The author | ious and curious mental attitude of ‘‘being con- 
has relied rather too much on newspaper ac- | tent toaccept both accounts, and yet ready to a- 
counts fur some of his incidents. which were | cept every scientific truth that can be establish- 
colored to suit the perpoecn at the. ween 1 ed,” would strike one as a little unusual were it 
notinstantly followed by theclincher that *‘ Every 
sensible man is ready to do this.” This will be 
gratifying to many a thoughtful and studious 
mind that has experienced trouble or doubt 
upon this discrepancy between science and the 


can be possessed with satisfaction. 


rather than gone to original sources of informa- | 

| tion. 

| Treason at Home is a tastefully-covered nov- | 
el of English social life, which claims Mrs. | 
Greenough as its author, and is published by, 
the Philadelphia Petersons. We are informed | Mosaic record. Even Prof. Chadbourne ad- | 
| by the publishers’ announcement, that its au-| mitted that there ts a conflict. The fact—if it 
| thor is ‘ta fashionable as well as a literary lady, | is one—t iat every sensible man accepts both 

moving in the most aristocratic circles,” and de- | 


science and Genesis makes it impossible for 
| scribes scenes familiar to her and types of char- | any honest thinker to harbor a doubt or a ques- 
| acter which she has met. So much for induce- | tion of either for one moment longer. With 
| ment to read. We have then the verdict—‘“It | this introduction Prof. Chadbourne opens a se- 
jis a capital story, and admirably written.”| res otf articles to appear, during the coming 
| With these incentives to purchase, Messrs. A. ‘year, which will treat of the Mosaic account of 
| K. Loring, Lee & Shepard and Noyes, Holmes 





creation. —The Teacher, in its miscellany, maps 
| & Co. will show the work. | out an elaborate plan of instruction that com- 

Coupon Bonds, and Other Stories, by J. T.| prises the principal subjects of both Old and 
| Trowbridge (Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co.), | New Testaments, one for each Sunday of the 
| suggest to the reader whether Mr. Trowbridge year. Those for the current month are ex- 
| may not take a first position among story-tellers, | panded carefully. For systematic, thorough 
| for there is certainly a ripeness, incisiveness, | arrangement and comprehension of Bible top- 


humor and keen observation distinguishable in 'ics and records there is nothing to equal the 


. a é i . Teacher. Its methods and explanations are | 
his writings that entitle him to prominent rank. always evangelical, and are intensifiedly so with | 


among | this number. The stories of Creation, ‘‘Eden,” 
“The Fall and the Promise,” ‘‘Cain and Abel,” 
more recent | Which torm the lessons of this month, are taught 

' with a blind unreasonableness that is discour- 
|aging to witness. We regret, also, to miss 
| read with great satisfaction. They are full of! fom its pages much of the sweetness of tone 
spirit and energy, and the runners of our daily | that a ey — of a ar- — Mr. ype — of pring aan 
| ; ‘ ticles of this publication. The sharp angulari- | in America,” nd a description of the first 
| Cone ei ees beens avowed — — be ties of its pats beliefs, particularly that of de- | number of the Newport (R.I.) Mercury, issued 
| worldly actualities by their perusal. Eight | pravity, are prominent, and the beauties of a! in 1768, in which itis said that the advertisers 
| illustrations accompany the letter-press, which | gentle, loving, earnest but forbearing spirit are were ‘‘Charles Handy, Joseph Gardner, Sarah 
| under sad eclipse. We are not informed what | Osborne, George Hazard, Job Almy, William 
| editorial changes may account for this, but we | Stevens, Benjamin Wilbur, Mary Tate, Chris- 
| hope it is but a transient deviation from its for | topher Ellery, Gideon and John Wanton;” two 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, Chi- | women out of eleven. Can you find a mod- 
ern newspaper in which the proportion of 








| is very handsome. 
| The National Encyclopedia, parts 14,15 and 
| 16, bringing the text to ‘‘Tigris,” have been is- | mer character. 
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women seeking patronage as tradeswomen 
is half as large as this? We talk about fe 
male schvol-teachers as if they were a modern 
invention. Men at the age of fifty and sixty, 
at least, can remember their old ‘‘school- 
ma’ains,” and in some genealogical researches 
I found a reminiscence of a woman who kept a 
‘‘pastry-school” in Boston a hundred years ago, 
and wrote poetry for the newspapers about 
the destruction of the tea in the harbor. The 
local histories are full of evidence that there 
were no legal barriers against the employment 
of women. 
HARVARD'S SUBTERFUGE. 

I am reminded here of the attempt lately 
made by Prof. Clark, President Eliot and Dr. 
Holmes to excuse the hunkerism of Harvard 
College by falling back, as their last entrench- 
ment, upon physiology and the periodicity of 
the female organization. These people argue 
as if the proposition to educate boys and girls 
together were a new one. In the town of Con- 
cord, and I don’t suppose that town was, forty 
years ago, different from other towns in this re- 
spect, boys and girls studied Latin and parsed 
Pope’s Essay on Man together, and if Dr. Bart- 
lett, or Dr. Hurd, or Dr. Ripley, had attempted 
to separate the sexes on any such pretense as 
these Harvard College Bourbons now promul- 
gate they would have been laugaed out of town. 
The whole theory is evidently a ‘fetch,” de- 
signed for the purpose of sustaining the deter- 
mination to which Dr. Walker and Judge Hoar 
have arrived in their recent report. No; ina 
great many respects public opinion has not ad- 
vanced one iota on this question. Apparently 
advanced, I ought to say. Ido not doubt that 
it has really advanced, and that the barriers will 
by-and-by give way all at once. 

WHO'S TO BLAME? 

To return to Miss Dickinson's lecture. Of 
course, there is a one-sided truth in what she 
says about the lack of aim in young women. 
«The clerk has in view astore of his own,” and 
therefore *‘a different motive from the girl be- 
hind the counter.” ‘*Woman is taught to de- 
pend on others, instead of herself.” ‘*Boys are 
made to stand on their own feet.” Very well, 
but taught by whom? There is no sense in try- 
ing to apportion the blame among individuals 
or classes. Neither men nor women ere alone 
to blame. The question, as Sancho Panza said, 
is not how I got the pain, but how Iam to get 
rid of it? Nobody pretends that these tenden- 
cies which have grown up with the concurrent 
history of the subjection of woman to man are 
to be cured ina day, or a year, or a decade, or 
by any one enactment, or by abrogation of any 
special custom or tradition, Such is not the 
method of civilization and reform. But our 
female lecturers who affect to think and teach 
on such subjects ought, at least, to be sufficient- 
ly loyal to their sex to cast the blame where it 
mostly belongs, upon institutions which are 
mostly the work of mea, and which it is man’s 
work specially to improve. 





Rev. Celia Burleigh on “Time.” 


SPR 
TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL SOCIE- 
TY SERMON, 

As we can conceive of no time when God was 
not, so we can form no adequate idea of the be- 


ginning of things. A child is born, and we say 


No time is more opportune than the present | 
moment. Take in hand the evil to which you | 
are most prone. Have you a hasty temper? | 
Let the watch be there, and acquire first of all 
the grace of silence. Are you given to evil- 
speaking? Say only what you would be willing 
to have repeated to the one of whom you 
speak. For every mean motive substitute a good 
one. If you fail in truthfalness—and truth is a 
rare virtue that seldom grows wild—set a guard 
on your lips. If willful remember that you are 
but one of numbers, and that the will of every 
other one is of as much worthas yours. Get out 
of yourseif. Be just, and you will soon learn 
how blessed it is to be generous. Do not starve 
the spirit that the body may eat and sleep and 
grow fat. Strive fur the best gifts. Of one 
thing you may be sure. If we bring to the cul- 
tivation of our higher nature less earnestness of 
purpose and thoroughness of endeavor than we 
bring to our worldly affairs, we shall surely pay 
the penalty in loveless souls, impoverished 
hearts and sordid lives. God waits to bestow 
upon you himself. Not by reasoning shall you 
find out God, but by walking in simple trust 
the way He leads. 





Horticultural Hall Lectures. 
_. 
COL. T. W. HIGGINSON ON “THE PROGRESS 
AND PERILS OF FREE THOUGHT.” 

The other day the Rey. Dr. Newman of Wash- 
ington, one of the most distinguished Christian 
divines in the land, said that within ten years 
Christianity was to be tried as never before. 
Men now living will bring to the assault a ripe- 
ness of learning and a resolution of purpose as 
never before has been seen; and there are men 
before me, said this uncommonly frank doctor 
of divinity, who will have their faith terribly 
shaken. Ata recent meeting of the Christian 
Education Society, in England, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury said that it was hard to find an ed- 
ucated man, under forty, who had any Christian 
faith at all; and the Marquis of Salisbury la- 
mented that so many of the greatest intellects 
of the land were arrayed against the established 
faith. These confessions are worth more than 
anything which we can say as to the progress 
which radicalism is making among the more 
highly educated. And among the workingmen 
itis declared on high ecclesiastical authority 
that not two out of ahundred attend worship at 
all. Thus, on all sides, among the rich and 
poor, the learned and ignorant, is made mani- 
test the sweeping change now going on from 
old to new. In our own country, free thought 
has made such advance that Dr. Holland brings 
a sweeping parallelism between the conduct of 
those in the church and those-outside the very 
name of Christianity. He says that, among 
free-thinkers, there are men and women more 
loving and lovable than many in the church. 
By this concession of the superiority of extra- 
Christian culture a deadly blow is struck at 
the bigotry which can suppose no virtue to ex- 
ist outside of its own ranks. It is a strange 
thing to note that this progress has not been 
made by help of favorable circumstances. —Rad- 
icalism, now as always, is poor. Why should 
a rich man be a radical, and how can a free- 
thinker expect to be rich? There is in the 
church no lack of riches. Her tract socicties 
are so wealthy that there is not paper enough to 








a life has begun. The old man dies, and we 
say a life has ended. But the child had lived 
before it breathed, and the soul of the old man, 
slipping out of its worn-out carthly garment, is 
clothed anew ; begins life on a higher plane. The 
world is always beginning and ending, not only to 
those who are born and die, but to cach one of us. 
Who that has reached middle life has not seen 
the end of the world again and again? As the, 
path of the crusaders was tracedacross the des- 
ert by the bones of their dead, so ean we trace 
our way through lite by our dead hopes, dead 
faiths, dead aspirations. If we have made any 
progress we have looked again and again upon 
our dead selves, have answered again and 
again the Gabricl’s tramp calling us to judg- 
ment. Yet, as if to save us trom the utter dis- 
couragement that would be the legitimate re- 
sult of our many failures, ever and anon God 
turns afresh page in the book of our lives and 
invites us to begin anew. ‘The blotted leaf is 
folded away, and a fair, unwritten page opens 
before us, and hope whispers that this shall be 
defaced by no blunders, stained by no blots. 

We are just now at the beginning of a new 
year. None of us, I venture tosay, were quite 
satisfied with what we achieved in the year that 
is gone—we meant to do so many things we 
have left undone; to overcome so many evil 
tendencies that still hold us enthralled — we 
meant to have climbed so many shining peaks 
that still recede into the gloom unagtained, we 
sometimes fear unattainable. As the old faded 
into the new, thick as snow-flakes came thoughts, 
memories, regrets. How- gladly we would have 
drawn the year backward to say some word we 
had left unsaid, to do some deed of love lett un- 
done, to kiss once more lips gone beyond our 
kissing! But in the midst the door clanged 
sharp behind us upon all that’ past, and we 
stood face to face with the new, while soft 
through the silence came a voice, saying ‘Lo! I 
am with you always, even to the end of the 
world.” 

Between the old and the new is evermore a 
halting place of souls. Each soul reviews its 
forces, counts its losses, and closes up the 
ranks for anew advance. The past is gone, the 
future unrevealed; the present is ours, treighted 
with hope and prophecy; for, spite of all fail- 
ures, disappointment, sorrow and loss, however 
long we have lived, however much we have suf- 
tered, we have never had quite enough of life, 
but are always ready to plan for another year. 
The soul that in the beginning was with God 
and of God tecls its immortality pulsating be- 
neath all deeps; expects life in spite of what we 
eall death; prepares tor living; puts by, instine- 
tively, the thought of dying. 

We have, | know, many teachers who would 
have us believe that our chief business in lite is 
to prepare to die; who in the pageant of ex- 
ternal nature see only death and decay; whose 
Eden is so trailed over by the serpent it is hard 


use the money given by dying sinners for the 
spread of their theological opinions. Being 
no want of wealth, there is no lack of what 
wealth can always buy, the preaching of the 
gospel, any gospel. In a certain: sense, sin- 
cerity is to be purchased. There are numbers 
of young men who have been led to preach doe- 
trines which, if left to themselves, their souls 
would have abhorred. 

On the other hand we notice that there has 
been no great falling off in moral power, no in- 
crease in barbarism or in war. You may call 
the great general wave of influence, which lias 
softened and improved the world, Christianity, 
if you will, but the great movements, such as 
those of temperance and anti-slavery, have had 
their origin in the councils of infidels and fol- 
lowers of Thomas Paine. In 1793 slavery was 
abolished in the French colonics by the same 
men who abolished Christianity in the state; 
and when Christianity was afterwards restored 
there came with it the reéstablishment of slav- 
ery. The cause of woman’s rights, next on the 
docket for labor and trial and triumph, by the 
special charge of its enemies, was cradled in in- 
fidelity. Many as have been the noble men in 
the church who have given the cause their 
heartiest support, the movement has provea the 
strength of a moral nature to be in human na- 
ture itself, and not inside any catechism or 
church. Thus we see the world entering upon 
an era of higher thought, more joyous effort, 
larger faith. But yet it is not supposable that 
those still bound by creeds will let the cause go 
on without attempting its overthrow. Indeed, 
it a man believes truly the catechism of his 
grandfather he may not be more lovely but he 
certainly will be more consistent as a perseeu- 
tor. 
him. As said Charles James Fox, ‘‘How can 
a man be honest in the belief of the day and 
j hot be a persecutor? If it is found that certain 
| persons are propagating a deadly error, it is 
| better that a whole generation of men should be 
burned at the stake than that one immortal soul 
should be perilled.”| The great persecutors 
were no hypocrites, but sincere men. 
the king of France made, by one stroke of the 
| pen, every Protestant an outcast, he did it as an 
act of special virtue, and in compliance with 
the last wish of a sainted mother. I should re- 








still had the strength to burn an atheist. Still, 
however, free thought finds perils in the organ- 

ized and unorganized efforts of the Christian 
| body. Men and women come and say: ‘*What 
shall ido? Shall I renounce my daily bread, 
or shall I renounce the truth?” 

In a recent newspaper [ find a sober citizen 
arrested and fined for playing croquet on Sun- 
day, behind a hedge too thick to be seen through 
by the eye of any but a religious detective. 
An innocent German, fishing ina stream ona 
Sunday, is shot at by a policeman and fined in 











to tind anywhere the footprints of God. In the 
little babe, in voung men and maidens, they see | 
only the children of perdition. — But life has | 
tanght me other lessons. In the child I see | 
wondertul capacities to be unfolded. In the | 
young I see hopes and aspirations towards the | 
good; and whatever serpent of evil lingers in | 
any Eden Lam sure the seed of the woman is | 
to bruise tts head. Lite, not death, is the grand | 
fact tor which to prepare. The God of theolo- | 
gy science has-dethroned. God reveals himself | 
in external nature; and in humanity men and | 
women repeat over and over again the storv of | 
the incarnation. We trace the way the race has | 
come from savage self-seecking up to generous 
cooperation, and the upward march has been led | 
by regal souls who uttered the truth in the face | 
of danger. Lighted by such souls the race has | 
lett behind its Eden of innocent ignorance and 
holds its way towards the celestial city of the | 
true faith. The soul comes back from its long | 
search through myth and tradition and finds | 
that from the beginning ic has been with God | 
and is itselfa part of His word. 

The new year is a gitt worthy of the Giver. | 
How shall we accept it? What use shall we | 


court for his offence. This is spiritual perse- 
cution as much as the edict of Nantes or the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Now, in Wes- 
terley, R. L, there are two sets of mills, one 
running Saturday, the other Sunday, contrary 


to law, perhaps, but acquiesced in by the com- 


mon-sense of the community. It will, one day, 
seem as absurd to prohibit any one from inno- 
cent sport on Sunday as it does now to refuse 
to open a public library on that day. In vari- 
ous ways, such as the proclamations of days of 
fasting and thanksgiving, we sce a petty rem- 
nant of the old persecution. A greater one, on 
a larger seale, which, if passed, would carry 
back civilization for ages, and would inspire 
him, for the first time, with distrust in the re- 
public, is the proposed “religious amendment” 
to the constitution. Those who propose this 
say, with the Rev. Mr. MeAllister, ‘+ The 


| state will yet have a religion and will teach it.” 


The speaker not one who believed the 
movement to be a vormidable one; but, if asked 
why, could only say, as he did before the re- 
bellion, It doesn’t seem as if it could come true. 
But the rebellion did happen, and this amend- 
ment may succeed. While the constitution re- 


was 


It is the non-persecution which surprises | 


When | 


spect the church more, said the lecturer, if she | 


But warned him well he should not cram 
His throat with sweets while she was gone.” 


On the next page was a picture of the boy and 


| an oven, and these lines :— 


**But searcely had she gone out, 

When Sammy rummaged all about: 

*Mongst pans and bottles in a trice, 

In hopes of finding something nice. 

A dish beside the oven stood— 

This sure contains some dainty food! 

He lifts the lid, and finds a cake 

Of dough, well-kneaded, fit to bake. 

Then straight his fingers in he dips, 

And greedily he licks their tips: 

And oh! it tastes so very swect 

He smacks his lips at such a treat. 

A second piece he can’t resist, 

Nor will a third he thinks be missed ; 

And then three pieces lead to four ; 

For much will always crave for more.” 
But the next picture shows the boy swelling, 
as old Weller said of the tea-drinking women 
who entertained the Reverend Stiggins— ‘‘sweli- 
ing visibly before our very eyes” :— 

“He lingers, loth to leave his prize, 

When lo! the yeast begins to rise ; 

And not within the dish alone— 

For Sammy it has also blown. 

Now mark how bloated is his face, 

And how his body swells apace! 

And how he glares with goggle eyes 

To see his body such a size. 

‘Oh, dear!’ he roars, ‘I’m like a drum!’ 
And when his mother home has come 
So big has grown her little son, 

He cannot waddle—much less run. 
Still, like a bubble filled with air, 

He swells enough to make one stare; 
And should the worst come to the worst, 
To-morrow he will surely burst.” 

I fully agreed with the boy. Why should he 
be taught the sin, or the vice, of greediness ? 
He had never known that there was such a vice. 
He was as unconscious of the peculiar danger 
he was exposed to in that direction as was the 
boy who asked, innoceatly, when his Sunday- 
school teacher had presented him with the biog- 
raphy of a child who had gone to heaven pre- 
maturely, ‘Do all good children die?” To 
him, sugar was sweet, and so were oranges, 
and so were Mrs. Perkins’s candies. He had 
never been told the pleasant fiction that sugar 
would spoil his teeth, or that fruit would make 
him sick. And to his youthful mind—only im- 
agine it, if you can, Mr. Asa P. in your bank- 
ing-house, Mr. H. P. in your lawyer's oflice, 
Mr. J. L. on your judicial bench, Mr. C. W. 8. 
in your editorial room, Mr. H. L. P. in your 
mayoralty chair, Mr. N. B.S. in your histori- 
val pursuits, Mr. M.S. W. in your horticultu- 
al, pomological and agricultural investigations, 
Mr. G. B. L. in your senatorial chair, and also 
in your varied and always-brilliant literary, pa- 
triotic and political intellectual sallies, Mr. G. 
S. B. in your financial speculations, Mr. F. W. 
B in your idiosyncrasies, at once earnest, hon- 
est andl truthful, Mr. W. S. R., most graphic of 
journalists—you, all of you who have blos- 
somed and ripened out, only imagine, if you 
can, the dawning of the perception in that boy's 
mind of a line between the enjoyment of the 
sweets of a Christmas holiday and gluttony! 
Consider the distance of time between his in- 
funtile age and the time when, in the far-off fu- 
ture, he shall sit down to a supper at some not- 
yet-born George Young’s, or Harvey D. Parker’s 





table, or in his own house, and when in mem- 
ory only will we live who, to-day, are his ex- 
emplars! It makes one shiver, as it were, with 
gooseflesh all over to even imagine the coming 
of such a day. But it will come! when we 
are buried in tombs beneath the churches, or 
under the sods in the old graveyards in the 
quict country towns, or in the tastefully laid-out 
cemeteries, grave-gardens, as a little girl called 
it when she went to visit the place where a 
playmate had been buried. 
I think I understood the workings of that 
boy’s mind :— 
“Still my soul is in its boyhood, 
Nor of years or changes recks, 
Though my sealp is almost hairless, 
And my figure grows convex.” 
Why should he be reckoned a glutton? Not 
that he really understood what the word ‘‘glut- 
ton” meant; for he asked me to find the word 
inthe pocket dictionary, which the great au- 
| thorities to his mind, Brewer & Tileston, had 








| hung on the Christmas-tree in our humble home 
| for him; and there was the definition, to ‘“‘Over- 
feat.” “IT never overeat; do I, father?” said he. 
| And so the boy, as he took off his clothes to go 
to his bed, said, after he said his prayers, that 
lhe did not believe that Mr. Brewer or Mr. 
| Tileston would call hima glutton; for he had 
| been there when they were making the diction- 
| ary, before they were burned out. 

Burnt out! Do we, any of us, realize what 
{that phrase means? Burnt out! Franklin 
| street, and Pearl street, and Milk street, and 
| High street, and Broad. street, and Winthrop 
| square, and Summer street, and Washington 
i street! Neither can we realize or understand 
the recuperative energy which the men whose 
warchouses were destroyed in a night are now 
exhibiting as they go about reconstruction. We 
looked to see them paralyzed by their misfor- 
tune. But the next day we find them at their 
‘business in new places. Macullar, Williams & 
| Parker, and Fowle, Torrey & Co., and Beard, 
| Moulton & Co., and Dutton & Son, and Hors- 
well, Kinsley & French, and Wright & Potter, 
and William Claflin & Co., and all the rest 
‘of them, put out their signs, and are ready 
for business in unaccustomed streets, which 
they change, as by a magician’s wand, into 
And _ the 
machinery of their manufactories are in mo- 


busy and crowded marts of trade! 


tion, and they hurry away to distant cities to 
buy new stocks. Nothing can prevent them 
from the pursuit of trade. 


While Iam writing this I hear, out in the 


cold winter night, the shrick of the locomotive | 


and the rush of the ears over and along the via- 
duct, which is whirling these men onward in pur- 
suit of business. For to the men of all busi- 
ness there is no night-time in which they can- 


not work. Go into the Pullman sleeping-car, 


Alexander the Great opened up to his coun- 
trymen of Macedonia the treasures of the Asi- 
atic world. Cesar brought many captives 
home to Rome, ‘‘whose ransom did the general 
coffers fill,” and made that city rich in his 
time. William the Conqueror opened up Great 
Britain to Normandy; and Christopher Colum- 
bus made a more sublime stride than his pre- 
decessors. And the one hundred and one Puri- 
tans, who landed on Plymouth Rock two hun- 
dred and fifty-two years ago only, created a na- 
tion unequalled in history ! 

At the art galleries of Elliot, Blakeslee & 
Noyes, on Tremont street, among other historic 
works you can see a picture of this landing. I 
go into these rooms when I have been jaded 
for several days with the toil which blesses, 
while it occupies, me, and linger in the serene 
presence of the works of the eminent artists 
Here a Murillo, there a Ra- 
Now a work of 


there collected. 
phael or a Horace Vernet! 
West, or of Stuart, or of Vandyke. 
paintings, and of engraving, and sketching, are 
here all about you. No wonder that the faces 
of the proprietors seem to shine with a haze 
such as shone in the face of Moses when he 
‘ame down from the Mount of Sinai, where he 
had received the ten commandments from the 
They live among the creations 


Gems of 


hand of God! 
of the men of genius in painting and sculpture 
of all past and present time. 

One morning not long ago I encountered 
there an eminent jurtst-consultus, gazing on a 
landscape painting of wonderful beauty. “Ah, 
Judge!” I ventured to say, ‘we shall soon go 
toa world where there will be no so green fields 
and sloping hillsides and enchanting land- 
scapes!” ‘How do you know that?” quickly 
responded the Judge. 

«There is a land of pure delight, 

Where saints immortal reign; 

Eternal day excludes the night, 

And pleasures banish pain. 

Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 

Stand dressed in living green.’ 
“If there are not just such landscapes in the 
world beyond this as this in this picture before 
us, why do we so enjoy looking on it?” 

The Pilgrim fathers outdid all others; and 
the men whom I have mentioned, and hundreds 
of their associates, are lineal descendants of, 
and heir to, the same resistless energy of char- 
acter which impelled the emigrants whom we 
eall “the Pilgrim Fathers.” That same ener- 
gy is impelling the men of that race to-day. 

“You that travel about the world,” wrote Sam 
Johnson to Bennett Langton, a hundred and 
seventy-two years ago, “have more inaterials 
for letters than I who stay at home. While 
you have been riding, and running, and secing 
the tombs of the learned, and the camps of the 
valiant, I have only stayed at home, and in- 
tended to do great things, which I have not 


’ 


done.” 

The human race is divided into two classes— 
they who enjoy what is done, and they who do 
for others to enjoy. 

It is difficult for those of us who have never, 
either by compulsion or by ghoice, travelled 
across the continent, or the ocean, to know ex- 
actly what are the fatigues, the disagreeable 
features, the discomfort, the anxiety, of such a 
trip. What can we who stay at home, passing 
our vacations in quict routine, know of the la- 
bor, fatigue, mental anxiety, the self-imposed 
tasks, which these men take upon them at an 
age when they should be sitting in their homes 
before cheerful fires, or sleeping in their own 
beds with their families about them. In the 
darkness they flit between the great cities, the 
great centers of civilization and of trade. They 
have in their homes all that necessity, or com- 
fort, or luxury, can desire. Their ‘‘ink” will 
bring any amount of money in any quarter of 
the known habitable globe. If they should 
stop in business where they now are, ordinarily 
speaking, want would never reach them = or 
theirs. But they are not content. There is no 
such word as “enough” to them. 
their ‘“‘promises to pay” so broadcast; they put 
continually on other men’s 


They scatter 
their names so 
promises to pay; they shoulder so many bur- 
dens (as 1t were unnecessarily) that they never 
really know, when they lay down at night for 
sleep, whether they shall wake up worth the 
satchel they carry in their journey or not. 
What an infatuation! And yet, without these 
men, all business would stand still; that is, all 
Their 
wives and children enjoy the comtorts and the 
luxuries of the home they have provided for 
them, and in which each man doubtless hopes 
But ambition compels 


business as at present it is conducted. 


he may some time rest. 
him to rush abroad and to subdue all sorts of 
discomfort, and to encounter all description of 
peril, and to face all kinds of danger. Thou- 
sands of other men, and women and children, 
are depending for their daily subsistence on the 
capital these men afford, on the enterprise they 
exhibit, or the risks which they incur, and for 
all the luxuries which they and their families 
enjoy. And they go in and out about their 
daily routine of labor, careless and comfortable, 
and gather up their earnings, while they who 
keep the wheels in motion are harrassed with 
continual care. 

And, my dear reader, does it not occur to 
you that the business of this worid is carried 
on, kept in motion, by a comparatively few men ; 





jand that, hereafter, when the history of the 


world shall be written, the names of these men 
will be, like the name of Moses, and Abraham, 
and Jacob, and David, and Solomon, and Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah, and Paul of ‘Tarsus, almost the 
only names remembered. The great captains, 
the Miles-Standish-sort of men in all ages, have 
never failed of monuments. They will be ma- 
ligned, abused, slandered, blamed, while living, 
for the very acts which shall make them heroes 
They may die to earth before their 
But posterity will do them 


in history! 
fame is achieved. 
justice. 





ident director, Dr. Samuel G. Howe; resident | 
governor, J. Warren Fabens; secretary, R. R. 
Hazard. The powers extended to the company | 
are precisely the same as those in the treaty of | 
annexation submitted to the United States goy- 


government the Samana Bay Company has | 
perpetual possession of the peninsula and bay. | 
The business of the region will be conducted | 
by a board of directors, who may be citizens of 

San Domingo or of the United States. The 

company may purchase and own property of 

every description, real and personal, on the isl- 

and of San Domingo or elsewhere, and have | 
powerto sell; may issue bonds to any extent; 

have power to establish steamship lines for | 
trade in all parts of the world; may build road- 

ways and telegraph lines over the entire island; 

have their own police and tribunals; may sail 

under any flag, or their own flag, with seamen 

of any or every nationality. Great expecta- 
tions are had by the proprietors of a successful 
venture, 





The Popular Vote for President. 
The following table gives the actual vote for 
Presidential electors in the late cleetion, the 
highest vote, when attainable, being given on 
each ticket. In the column of seattering are 
included the straight-out Democratic (O’Conor) 
and Temperance (Black) votes, as far as re- 
turned. In the case of Louisiana the vote is 
given as declared by the Lynch-Longstreet  re- 
turning board. ‘The figures, as declared by 
Warmouth’s returning board, were: For Grant 
electors, 58.252; Greeley electors, 66,267 :— 
Greeley. Seat. 
79,441 
38.448 
40,740 
45,580 
10,208 
15,428 8 
76,278 4,009 
154,770 3,058 
163,037 1,417 
TLIO Boe 
BUNTING 2 5-0 00s 32,970 721 
Kentucky 288,070 2,374 
Louisiana 
Maine... 
Maryland 66,760 
Massachusetts..... 133,472 
Michigan..........138,455 
Minnesota........ 64,558 
Mississippi. -82,406 
Missouri 119,196 
Nebraska...........18,245 
Nevada... ptres er) 
New Hampshire.... 30,174 
New Jersey ++ 91,661 
New York. v.... ...440,749 
North Carolina... ..94,304 
CHG ss sigh cco $< s'o 6-2 SOE BOR 
Oregon... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island.... 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee.... 
KLoc. Bape 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin..... 


Grant. 
Alabama...........90,272 
Arkansas,.......-.-41,296 
California..........54,0d4 
Connecticut - 50,6388 
Delaware ........-- 11,116 
Florida .... occe T3760 
GIGOTIMG ss 66 oo és se 8 OBC AO 
Ilinois............241,248 
Indiana 


1,068 
429 


57,02 
29,087 
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4,144 
24 

47,2) 
151,433 
7,705 
6,256 
31,421 
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2,429 


349,689 
+ 13,665 
290 


YL 42d 42 
29,533 G00 
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Totals..... 92,084 2,833,847 

Gen. Grant’s majority, 759.137. His popular 
majority in 1868 was 509,588. The increase is 
largely due to the fact that thousands of Dem- 
ocrats refused to vote for Greeley, anyway, 
though the Republican vote itself was larger in 


many States. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


A Prize of One Thousand Dollars. 
To tue Eptror or THE COMMONWEALTH :— 
Three questions have arisen in the practice of 
lite insurance of great interest to the public :— 
1. How to ascertain the proper commissions to 
be paid to agents, if any are paid. 


of mutual companies. 
3. How to ascertain the equitable surrender- 


value ofa policy. 


name—‘savings-bank life insurance,’ 
sented by me to life insurance companies and the 


was pre- 


public about one year ago, which answers all 
these questions in a way radically different from 
that heretofore practised by any company. 
old system and the new cannot both be right. | 
Compared with each other, on these three points 
one of them is probably wholly wrong and inde- 
fensible, while tie other is an approximation to 
the right thing. If the new system accords with 
science and reason; if it is in the main and in 
principle just and equitable in regard to the | 
puints above named, then the old one ean 


equity in regard to every one of them, and on | 





some of the policies issued falls little if any | 
short of obtaining money by false pretences. 
There is no problem of social science more wor- | 
thy of thorough discussion than this. | 

In the interest of policy holders, present and 
future, and to stimulate inquiry, always better | 
late than never, into the possibility of improve- | 
ment, [ offer a PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
to the writer who will first demonstrate that the 
old method of answering cither of the three | 
questions above is more correct, reasonable and | 
equitable than that given by the “Savings Bank | 
Insurance” system proposed by me. This prize | 
will be paid to the writer who first, within one | 
year from this date, presents his or her demon- 
stration to me, in print, with the certificate | 
either of Professor Benjamin Peirce of the 
United State Coast Survey, or of Professor 
William Hl. C. Bartlett, Actuary of the Mutual | 
Lite Insurance Company of New York, that in 
his opinion such demonstration is conclusive. 
And, in that case, either or both of these gen- 
tlemen shall be duly compensated by me for the 
trouble either or both of them may have taken 
in the matter. 

Editurs—especially aged ones who knew me 
when I was an editor—are respectfully request- 
ed, as a personal favor, to give this an insertion. | 
The younger ones will perhaps do it for the love 
they bear their own families and the public. 


G. Fargo, Oliver Ames, S. L. M. Barlow; res- | terpreter has lied. 


2. How to assess the office or working ex- | ment; 

3 e are | 
penses, including commissions, on the members | 
| 


pee method of reasoning. 


A new system, called—for want of a better | 
| 


| in those days. 


N, SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 1873. 


This is one way to work 
the Indian mine. 

Another way is to secure the right man for | 
Indian agent. This is done by selecting a mem- | 
ber of the ring, a hard case, as those fellows are, | 


and subjecting him to the process of conversion, | 


ernment in 1869. By decree of the Dominican | as a preliminary for converting the stores de-| grea’ 


signed for the support of the Indians to the use | 
and benefit of the members of the ring. The | 
party selected puts himself in the wav of a 


missionary who is on the lookout fur souls. 


seriousness, and then concern, and ultimately 
repentance, takes to prayer, submits to bap- 


tism, and enters his name on the roll of the 


saints. Of course, gambling and other doubt- 
ful occupations of frontiersmen no longer af- 
ford the means of subsistence to the regenerat- 
ed man, and he seeks appointment to an Indian 
agency ; and, as an aid to the perseverance of 
this saint, it strikes the missionary as a good 
idea, besides being not a little encouragement 
to further conversions ; aad so the preacher en- 
dorses him, and may be gets him endorsed by 
the officers of the society at home, and the 
well-intentioned members of the Indian Com- 
mission. ‘The appointment once secured, and 
the machine is in good working order; so that 
Nebras- 
ka at three dollars per hundred, figures in the 


beef. which is a drug on the plains of 


bills at eighteen cents per pound, and other 
things in proportion. And whilst this is run- 
ning to nice profits under saintly management, 
“Red Cloud,” “Big Doz,” “Spotted Tail,” and 
other chiefs, are practising at long range with 
their neat rifles, obtained from their great father 
at Washington, upon the forms of the settlers 
or travellers who happen to come in their way— 
thus obtaining the scalps necessary to main- 
tain their prestige as enemies and exterminators 
of the whole race. 

I getall this from the senatorial speeches. 
It is a great tangle, and between agents, mis- 
sionaries, pioneers, commissioners, interpre- 
ters, and what not, one is quite unable to see 
the way out. Tain vastly impressed with the 
knowledge exhibited by the learned Senators in 
this debate, but it is difficult to tell what to do 
with it. like the effort to 
carry ona farm upon the information vouch 


It would be much 
safed in the geoponical treatise of the late Mr. 
Greeley to decide what course must be taken 
with the Indian question from the statements in 
this debate. 
REVENUE INCOME. 
The great falling-off in receipts of Internal 
Revenue compels attention to the matter of ex- 
of the 
Treasury have appointed a commission, con- 
sisting of J. B. Mann, chief clerk of Fifth Au- 
ditor’s office, and William Ferguson, of First 
Comptroller's office, to consider the propriety 


penses, and the accounting officers 


of areduction in the clerical force of Assessors. 
As the office of Assessor will be abolished at 
the close of the fiscal year, 80th June, 1873, the 
saving in this direction will necessarily be small. 
THE COTTON TAX, 
A powerful effort is being made here to secure 
the refunding of the tax on cotton, which was 
levied and paid when the exigencies of the 
treasury required the taxing of all products. 
The trouble is on the constitutional question— 
that an export tax is prohibited by that instru- 
ment, and possibly on the ground that it was a 
direct tax, and unconstitutional, because not lev- 
ied according to representation, as direct taxes 
must be to be constitutional. When one’s car- 
riage, or watch, or bale of cotton is taxed by 
the general government, and a United States 


collector comes and demands the money and 





seizes the articles, the owner imagines the tax 
is sutliciently direct for all practical purposes, 
jand there is no direct way to get rid of pay- 
but the Supreme Court has decided that 
such taxes are not direct in the constitutional 
sense, and support their opinion with! rather an 
The amount of 
it is that the tux on carriages is not a tax—it is 
only a duty; and duties can be levied on any- 
to To 


common minds, of course, there is a strong fam- 


thing without {Pence representation. 


ily resemblance between duties and taxes, but : 
them as distinct ob- 


Supreme Court mind sees 


The | Jects—the same as nebulw are resolved into 


stars when viewed through Lord Ross's great 


telescope. 
VARIOUS MATTERS. 

The Credit Mobiiier investigation keeps along 
at about the same level, and develops nothing 
very new. The Louisiana muddle came up in 
the House on Monday, and was sent to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. Mr. Sheidon, the New 
Orleans member, wanted a committee of inves- 
tigation, but it was refused. Mr. Buckingham 
introduced a bill to make banking free, and to 
issue 3.65 interest bonds, exchangeable for le- 
gal tenders, and making the latter exchangeable 
for the 3.65 bonds at pleasure of the holder. 


| Mr. Hooper, of Boston, also brought forward | 


a bill for the issue of 3.65 bonds, exchangeable 

in the same way. 
INAUGURATION BALL. 

The managers of the inauguration ball will 


build a temporary wooden structure, in rear of 


the city hall, to accommodate 6,000 persoas. | 
| Such a building was put up in 1861, and after 
the ball it came in use as a shelter for troops. | 


Magruder’s artillery was located there, and in 
April went through the daily farce of marching 
down to the Long Bridge to keep the rebels 
from crossing during the night — their com- 
as perfect a rebel as they made 

The ball tickets will be $10, 
and the representative beauty of the country 
will be present to grace the occasion. In 1360 
the ball was held in the ‘Treasury building, and 
Horace Greeley was one of the conspicuous 


mander being 


personages whose presence and disgust helped 


i make the atfair memorable, and his place is not 


likely to be supplied. SELBY. 





STATE HOUSE NOTES. 


The amount of business done by the Legis- 


He listens to the good man’s talk; he affects | 





The annual exhibition of the Perkins Institu- | 
in the Representatives’ Hall. Some eighty of} 
the blind youths were present, about half of each 
sex, ranging in age from six to eighteen years. | 
Dr. Howe directed the pupils, who showed to | 
advantage their skill and knowledge in| 
musie and the different branches of common- | 
school education. Dr. Howe stated that a blind 
person usually has a remarkable ear for music, 
| and that many of the graduates of the institution | 
are gaining a livelihood as piano-tuners, organ- 


ists, teachers and vocalists. The exhibition | 
Was very pleasing. 

A cireular has been distributed among the 
members in favor of William Wiitiny for Sona- 
tor. It consists merely of an article from one 
of the papers, showing his services to the govern- } 
ment during the war, which was printed pend- | 
ing his candidacy for the nominaton to the low- | 
er house of Congress. Report says this move- | 
ment is a diversion of some of Gen, Butler's | 
friends who were disappointed at the bestowal of 
patronage connected with the new  postoftice, 
which itis supposed the General controlled, and 
is more from a spirit of revenge than from an 
Mr. Whiting’s 


honest appreciation of merits 


and claims. 





CITY HALL NOTES, 
At the meeting of the Aldermen on Monday 


the members of the board of health nominated 
by the mayor were contirmed. 


on the land at Swett street, and to purchase 
used for small-pox hospitals, and also to pur- 
of the city for small-pox hospital purposes. 


ease were adopted. 
gence shown by Alderman Stebbins in eliciting 
the facts relative to the inadequateness of the 
Swett-street hospital gratified a large number 
of attendants, bet, unfortunately, did not intlu- 
ence a miayority of the board, as they should 
have dene. al 

The new Board of Health has organized. 
Hon. A. W. 
and Charles E. Davis, Jr., Secretary. 


Soardiman was chosen Chairman, 


ple, and Mayor Pierce has won the popular ap- 
The Al- 


dermen apparently feared the forcign vote ir 


plause by showing this quality finely. 


pox hospital, as it was near one of the Catholic 
sthools. 
appropriating that building for the purpose. 


So they refused to join the Council in 


It 


looked as though we were to have another sca- 


hospital, as located in an unfavorable spot. 


son of cross-purposes on the part of the 
thorities, and nothing done to stay the ravages 
of the pestilence. 
the new board of health, Wednesday, the first 
business acted upon was the communication of 
Dr. Green, city physician, for additional hospi- 
tal for 
The city solicitor gave his official opinion that 


accommodations small-pox 


under the statutes the board were clothed with 
ample powers to take any building for hospital 
city hall. It was 


purposes—even the 











voted unanimously to take the old almshouse 


| for a hospital. The superintendent of public 


| buildings was summoned, informed of the ac- | 
tion of the board and direeted to have the build- | 


The mayor charged the able superintendent to 
necessary, to have the family occupying a part 
of the building removed quietly to the Revere 
House and boarded at his expense. The city 
physician and his assistant, Dr. Webb, were 





At 


| hour named Alderman Stebbins (wiio is always 


land direct the necessary alterations. 


| 
| Wideawake and ready for any emergency) vis- 


lited the building to find a detachment of police | 


lon the scene, four female patients already in, 
Later in the even- 


| and Dr. Green in charge. 
ing Mr. President Allen, of the water board, 


| heartily approving the action taken, gave the | 


The 
| captain of engine company No. 14 took orders 


| necessary orders for a supply of water. 
| to guard the building. ‘The chief engineer gave 
orders to protect the property against fire. 
| The school committee of the district were duly 
| notified of the of the 
quested to provide temporary quarters for two 


action board and re- 


| primary classes which have met in a portion of 

the building. The Aldermen have lost in the 

contest, and the people are laughing at them. 
Mayor Pierce joined ex-Mayor Gaston 


to 
ithe commission to consider the annexation of 
Tisdale 
did not indicate ab- 


| adjoining towns to Boston, vice J. 
| Bradlee, dectined. This 
' solute defeat of the projects from inexplica- 
ble delay, as the board consists of three gentle- 
men, and a majority are disposed te act. More- 
over, the ex-mayor has declined the appoint- 
‘ment. 

The question of opening the public library 
fon Sundays has been introduced into the city 
| council again. 
| The Evening Gazette's man, who went in 
| disguise for some of the city’s soup, the other 
| day, says it was good, but that he discovered 
' that sometimes proprietors of boarding-houses 
send through respectably impoverished appear- 


jing children for enough soup to feed a family of} pews in the Church of the Unity 


| boarders, and actually rely on obtaining the 
first course of their noonday meal out of the 
pockets of the kind-hearted city. As we have 
| before suggested, it is doubtful if the free soup 


is not a promotive of more evil than it is of ac- 
tual bencfit. 

' ‘The commissioners in charge of the loan for 
rebuilding the burnt district have begun opera- 
{tions by receiving applications for assistance. 
| It is not expected that there will be any consid- 
! erable call for money until the spring opens, but 


it is desirable that the preliminary arrange- | 


| policies 


| bright boys of the 


An order was | 
adopted authorizing the joint special committee | 
on the contagion to erect additional buildings | 


buildings and remove them to that place, to be | 
chase or lease land and buildings in other parts | 


Other precautionary measures against the dis- | 
urea 5 3 Be 

Ihe aptness and intelli- | 
| 


There is nothing like pluck to please the peo- | 


they took the Roxbury almshouse for a small- | 


The Council refused to enlarge the Swett-street } 


au- | 


But in the organization of! 


patients. | 


then | 


ing in readiness to admit patients at live o'clock, | 


be prompt in the execution of the order, and, if | 


empowered to procure the requisite supplies | 
the | 


Meionaon in this city, on Wednesday. The 
| tion for the Blind took place Tuesday morning, | business was the reading of reports from vari- 


ous persons and parts of the State as to the 
working of the beer clause. The general sen- 
timent was adverse to that clause, most of the at- 
testants throwing upon it a large share of the in- 
toxication in the State, and some of the police 
officers report a great increase in the number of 
arrests. The design was to influence the Leg- 
islature to repeal the beer exemption. 

If any man understands life insuranee it is 
Elizur Wright; and when he tells us that the 
present system of computing the value of life- 
But 


when he goes fucther, and offers, as in to-day’s 


is wrong, we heed his warning. 


pauper, to give a thousand dollars if it cannot be 


i 


j derponstrated that the companies are pursuing 


a dangerous Course towards the insured, it is 
for the companies to take notice of his warning, 
thes ep ‘nt. They 


notice of his offer. 


} 


when, before, micht k sil 


must now take And we 
call on all mathematicians—it none others, the 
Technological, High and 
} Grammar schools of Boston—to go in for this 
| handsome phun of a thousand dollars. 


} 
| : ay ‘ 

Mr. Albert G. Browne, Sen., of Salem, writes 
}to Congressman Sinith relative to G. B. La- 
}mar, whose claim for relict has been allowed 


by the court of claims, stating that the latter 


; Was the most persistent blockade-runner in the 
South during the war; that he attempted to 
bribe Browne when the hitter was treasury agent 


had L 


victed and sentenced to tir 


at Savannaa, who unar arrested, con- 
* Years’ loprison- 
ment, and fined $325,000, bat President Johnson 
| pardoned him. Mr. Browne insists that Lamar'’s 


claiws are traudule nt, and that he was of more 
assistance to the rebels Gian any of their military 
men. Documentary evidence trom Lamar him- 
self in the possession of Browne sliows him and 
his nephew to have been wescrupulous, treacher- 
ous and even murderous men. 
In the death of William Ht. O'Brien, of the 
house of Jordan, Marsh & Co., Boston has lost 
a meritorious young business man, and a large 
| circle of friends an esteemed and warm-hearted 
For one devoted clos: ly to business, 


| Inember. 
intelli- 


; Mr. (Brien was 
man. ‘Though 
a deep interest in progressive and social 


a well-read and most 


vent a Democrat in polities, he 
| took 
| questions, and was a close listener to Pheodore 
Parker, while living, by reason of his large and 
catholic views, and since an admirer of Wen- 
| dell Phillips for his defence of O'Connell and 
the Trish people generally, and of Charles Sum- 
jner for his early anti-know-nothing speech in 
Faneuil Hall and his broad huimanitarian advo- 
j cacy. 


| He was buried at Forest Hills on Tuesday. 


Mr. O'Brien was but forty years of age. 
The venerable Rev. Dr. Leavitt, of the /ude- 
| pendent, died at halt-past six Thursday evening, 
}at the residence of his son in New York city, of 
apoplexy. Tle had the 
ladependeat for many vears. TT the 
New York Heangeltst. and was tor inany years 


its editor, and afterward edited an anti-slavery 


been connected with 


started 


paper in connection with Arthur Tappan, which 
SOM Wile obtained 
Then he 


Pmanetpator. 


jhe abandoned when the Garri 
Anti-slavery Society. 
the 


control of the 
; came to Boston and started 
He took a most imp 
the Liberty, Free-Soil and Republican parties, 


rhant part i organizing 


and was prominent in many reforms, political 


and social. He wrote much on tree trade, and 


j obtained two years ago the Cobden medal for 


the best essay on that subject. He edited also 


}the first hymn and tune-hook for churches pub- 


lished in this country. He was attacked with 


apoplexy Wednesday. Iie tell on entering his 


}room and was not discovered for some time. 


| His age was seventy-nine. 





BRIEF NOTES. 
Burt will be scttled over the “Old 
| South” on Monday weck. 

Zions Herald has reached its fiftieth vear, 


| 
| 
Postmaster 
| 


and had a good time over it. 
| 


Frank W. 
Wal- 


We are sorry to lear that Hon. 
at E 


Bird is contined to his hous: ast 


| pole by poor healih. 
The Jadex, of ‘Toledo, is arged 
proved with the New A cotrespondent 
| speaks of it, and its aims, elsewhere. 
| The Ki Press A 


convention at the St. James 


and in- 
Year. 
sociation 


istern)  Anmteur 


moet in hotel, in 
this city, on Saturday forenoon next. 

A recount of the Salem municipal vote gives 
Gen. Cogswell one more ballot tor Mayor, mak- 
that Mayor 


ing fifteen majority, and shows 


Calley’s aggregate was exactly correct. 

) The Olympia (Washington territory) Courier 

| j bat 3 

of the 4th inst. acknowledges the receipt of a 
bouquet of flowers grown out-doors! — Latitude 


| 47 1-2; five degrees northerly of Boston! 
Mr. Carl Knappe wil give bis annual faney- 


dress ball, at Music Hall, Feb. 14th, with music 


Band. comic 


the Germania appointinents, 
| new decorations, and other pleasing attractions. 
| Mr. W.'T. Brigham has sold his 
| the Sunday Courier to Mr. John W. Ryan, but 
lle 


jmakes a very readable paper, permeated with 


hy 


interest in 


} will continue to write for it as heretofore. 


an excellent literary taste. 

Ex-Mayor James Ritchie, of Roxbury, living 
!near the old almshouse, has run away from his 
house with his family through fear of taking 
Did 


according to their degree of timidity ? 


Roxbury cleet its mayors 


the small-pox. 


late Hk p- 


worth’s), in this city. do not sell buoyantly. 


Eleven were recently put up at auction for non- 
payment of taxes, and though among the best 
in the house were disposed of at from $20 to 
S100, 

Frederic Hudson, the historian of the journal- 
ism of the United States, W o- 
burn, but at Concord, in this State, where he 
of the 

ilsoca former New 


? 
Goes 


not live at 


i has an invalid wite, a native town. <A 


brother of Frederic udson, 
York /erald editor, lives at Woburn. 


The ‘atholics arc very active just 


Roman ¢ 


Y 
! 
} 


f 


) 
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} not injured. 
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Jum 


make of it? Shall this beginning be the seed- | Mains as itis, we are saved from ail but trifling 
time of golden harvests? What bad habits, | technical violations of its spirit. Let this amend- 
what evil dispositions have we resolved to dis- | ment pass and free thought will have no hope 
card?) What sweetness of spirit have we re- | but in its repeal. We talk of what we owe to 
solved to bring into our lives? Finding God so four Puritan forefathers; but let us not forget 
near, our powers and opportunities his cifts, | the greater service of the founders of our con- 
shall we dare to use our lives unworthily 2? The | stitution, The others have given to us political 
gitts that were hidden in) your soul's creation, | liberty; relixious freedom we owe to these. 

these thy generation requires of thee. [tis the In the war with Tripoli we had, in Washing- 

world’s secret and the year’s knock at thy life’s | ton’s statement that this country had no war | 
portal, clamoring for the token. Wilt thou de- | with) Mohammedanism, or any religion, his 

fraud them by keeping back God's word unut- ; gteatest and most enduring autograph. 

tered?) God respeets our freedom. He does | Young men find great obstacles in the way of 
not compel us. Heegives life; we use it. He | free thought; and, whereas every church thinks 

| 
| 


THE [MONWEAL TH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JAN. 18, 1873. 


linents shall be made before the building season 

begins. To this end blanks are prepared which 

diem. lapplicants may fill, setting forth all the details 
It should not be inferred from what we wrote All the usual 

| last week of the State House comments on the guards observed in the negotiation of first-class 

| mortgages will be observed in making secure | 


and the chances are that you will meet with 
Oakes Ames,‘or Oliver Ames, or John B. Alley, 
or J. M. S. Williams, or Oliver S. Chapman. or 
Henry Ward Beecher, or Dr. Loring, or Edward 
Atkinson, or John B. Gough, or Henry Wilson, 
or Frank Bird, or Eben Jordan, or Edward W. 
Kinsley, or William Mason, or Gen. Burt, or Ed- 
win Chapin, or George 8S. Boutwell, or William 
Claflin, or John H. Clifford, or Ben. Butler, or | 
Charley Davis, or Thomas Russell, or Marshall | 
P. Wilder, or Raymond Lee, or Erastus P. Car- | , 

ae Seis inane is P. Car-| tne good name of aspersed members, and badly 
penter, or Ben. Perley Poore, or Speaker | 
Blaine, or William A. Riehardson. or Seth | : 
a Ras Min ; nection. 
Turner, or John S. Eldridge, or John M. | : } ) 
2 or eee 4 : has made a statement showing that he proposed 
Forbes, or Edwin F. Waters, or Patrick Dona- 


hoe, or Stephen N. Stockwell, or Hamilton 


lature the past week is a negative quantity hid- ; 
ron 


den by a positive quantity of pretense and per- 


Evizver Wriaur. 
39 State street, Boston, Jan. 13, 1873. 


now in securing p.edges of temperance 


| their people. Father Mathews labors were not 


A third of a million pledges have 





Credit Mobilier, iff rea 
. in regard to the estate. gnfe= | 1M: VAln- 2 


A week's further investigation, with a new 
committee to ascertain the connection of the 
Credit Mobilier of America with the Union Pa- 
cifie Railroad, has developed no new evidence 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. appointment of Senator Carpenter to the chair- 
Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 15, 1873. manship of the Railway Committee that he will | the city’s lien in each particular case. 

; notact fairly in all matters that may come before | Mr. Ernest W. Bowditch, topographical engi- 
understood the appointment was | neer, suggests the erection of a grand central 

passenger depot for the Albany, Old Colony. and 

Hartford and Erie Railroads, between Summer. 
| Franklin, Devonshireand Federal streets. His | 
‘plan is to allow four tracks for ereh road, 
which would allow over five hundred feet for 
each road. He would have the baggage-rooms 
at the Summer street end, the ticket-oftice and 


many of them by soei- 





cently been obtained, 
eties bearing his name, and all kindled by his 
spirit. 

The Faneuil Hali Insura 
city congratulates its: If that 
all 
and retained its charter. It 
ditional dividends may be paid if it is prosper- 
tian ly ing down ab- 


nee Company of this 











it has settled with 
t. of 


intimates that ad- 


‘ ; ALE CONCERNING IN Ns. 
showing that any bribery of Congressinen was Pans 7 shu agnts pga « 
The debate in the Senate which commenced 

ir losses, 


him. It is 
none of his seeking, nor of a single friend of his ; 


attempted, but, in some respects, has vindicated |, ; ; ae cs ; 

with reference to the existence of the Teton its assured at 35 per the 
Sioux, and to which I made allusion in my last 
letter, was continued during the week, and be- because the member of the House from that 
came very interesting, being participated in by | Senator's town had been designated by’ the 
some of the ablest, wittiest, most pungent and Speaker as one of the joined committcemen, and | 


statistical of all our learned Senators. When | 


tavishes gold; we invest it. Nothing human | a soul cannot be saved unless ‘tin Christ,” we 
but was made, in preference to another Senator, 


terminates in itself. Every thought and action | heretics never think that souls cannot be saved 
Vital with productive: force. “Words are | ve the church. The **come-outerism” of forty 
things,” Swedenborg They are more. | Years ago was carried to extremes, but it should | 
They are the seed-grairs of character, sown) help us to remember that the pathway to indif- 
brovdeast from. the press, the pulpit and the ference is easier far for the radical than the 


damaged others of loudly-protesting non-con- 


Our own Representative, Mr. Dawes, : his 1 
’ I Daw: Surely this is better 


ous. 

| jectly and giving up the ghost. 

oe 
To 


' Boston 


is 


saves, 


of the 


riviits, at 


the fed ndition 


Theater on the Licea 


to purchase stock in the company before litiga- : 
it was not regarded as proper to give one town | observe Crow 


two members of the Mr. Re 


same committee. 


fireside. Moral qualities win moral victories. There will, indeed, always be an 
The natural return for rectitude is respect. But | 
the great soul rises above the thought of per- 

sonal gain. Whatever is a gain tor humanity is 

a transcendent personal advantage. Whoever 

is strong enough to escape from personal aims 

is indeed one with God—has made bim his part- | 
ner in the business of lite—has allied himself | 
with the vital torees of the world. The roward | 
of the hero is in being heroic. Ere the prayer | 
is finished it has been answered. The thief} 
robs himself. though the robbery he planned 
may never have been cominitted. The man 
who cherishes a hate commits a murder upon 
his own soul. 

We must be God's messengers in one way or 
another. We tay help to bear burdens, er we 
may impose them. We may cheer and comfort | 
those about us, or we may be a hindranee and | 
heaviness, that through bearing with us they may | 
learn the lessons ot patience and sweetness and | 
self-sacritice, thus improving the opportunity 
which we have lost. 

To be at one with God is to reach the sue} 
preme good, where struggle ceases and failure | 
ends; where duty becomes blessedness, love | 
becomes law, the king is crowned and the soul 
at peace. But how attain this good as an in- 
dividual possession ¥ Will big aspirations, a sen- | 
timental desire to be good, achieve it? Cana} 
pure heart be attained by a single effort of the 
will? ; ) 
To accompiish anything there must be deti- | 
niteness of aim. The temple is built stone by | 
stone from foundation to turret, and character is | 
builded thought by thought from the foundation | 
stone of material needs to the heaven of con- | 
scious oneness with God. 

We compiain that our circumstances are un- 
favorable, our means are small. But no situa- 
tion in life lacks the means of spiritual growth. 


j 





| conservative. 


j law, as of every other law, is love. 


Rice, or Dick Dana, or Josiah Quiney, or 
Charles Francis Adams, or George Woodward, 


apparent relaxation of effort on the radical side ; 
but, on the other hand, the greater healthtul- 
ness of the work, and that it better comports 
with the moral and physical nature of the whole 
man, this is a balance of strength which out- 
weighs the other. The real dangers ‘o radical- 
ism lie in the more peaceful time and absence 
of persecution. Persecution helps men. But 
remember that the life speaks loudest, after all, 
and that courage is better than logic. Above 
all, forget not that the fulfilling of the radical 
One ounce 
ot love is worth more, in our contest, than all 
the sarcasms against the clergy contained inthe 


—one, ortwo, or more, of these men; and oth- 
ers younger, and in differing pursuits, whom I 
have not room to mention—who flit between the 
cities: who are in State street, in Boston, on 
Monday, andin Wallstreet, New York, on Tues- 
day ; and on Pennsylvania avenue, in Washing- 
ton, D. C.. om Wednesday. and in New Orleans, 
or Chicago, or Philadelphia, or Buffalo, or Say- 
vannah, at any time within forty-eight or sixty 


| tion was commenced, but did not consummate 
| 

| the transaction—in all respects acting openly 
The attacks 


| conductors. 
to have loaned money to his son-in-law with 


} and in this case it ha 


i more heart. 


complete works of Veltaire. We radicals need 
While we do our best in thought 
and work, let us see to it that no stern angel of 
our own painting look over our shoulder and 
say, ‘The truth is not here."—Glole report. 





Rural Meditations. 
oe 


SAMUEL NOYES. 


“Bah! What did he give me that book for? 
I am not Sammy Tickletooth!” exclaimed the | 


BY Bb. 


boy who was celebrating, at one and the same 
time, Christmas and his eighth birthday. ‘‘Let | 
me see the book.” said I. **Where did you get, 
it?” “Oh, Tommy gave it to me,” 
little fellow, handing it to me. And there it 
on the title-page was a portrait of ‘*Sam- 


replied the 


Was: 
my Tickletooth,” with a pot of preserves be- 
tween his legs and a spoon in his hand, and be- 
neath were these lines :— 
“That greedy little fellow, Sam, 

His mother once had left alone, \ 


ally winding up the clock of financial, merean- 


_which the whole world of business is 


/80 unceasing activity. 


hours thereatter; arranging business, receiv- | 
ingand answering ‘by wire” telegraphic com- | 
munications; buying and selling stocks; deter- 
mining the price of all human products—liter- 
tile, manufacturing, political, social time, by 
to go. 
“Gol” is the word—as when at the race-course 
the starter gives the word, “Go!” and the 
race is begun. The judges of the race hold! 
their watches in their hands and await the result. | 
What do we, who stay at home, know of the 
labors of these men? They that stay by the 
staff shall share and share alike with those who 
go down to the battle, is as true now as it was | 
in ancient Hebrew time. We who do stay at} 
home do share, largely, the results of the la- | 
bors of these men of so untiring enterprise and 
And it was so 8 
since the world began of which there is any 


history. 


and honorably. 
}on this gentleman recoil with severity on its 


which to purchase shares, which, had he not 
denied any connection with the affair, would 
have left him as free from comment as are other 
Itis pretty hard to prove 
| bribery when nobody is found to 


investors in its stock. 


of the 


Representative Brooks is shown 


be 


ppens that every one who 


Traveller 


held, or proposed to hold, stock in the Mobilier 
was a friend to the Pacific road before that com- | 
The 


Greeleyites have succeeded in finding a huge | 


pany undertook to complete the road! 


mare’s nest. 


| 





News has been received that the purchase of 


| Samana bay and peninsula, as narrated by us 


last week, has been consummated. The steam- | 
er ‘Tybee’ took out a committee of the pur- | 
chasers, and 3150,000 in gold as a first install- | 
ment of the purchase money, and on the first | 
of January the bargain was completed. The 
capital of the company is $20,000,090, and its 
officers are as follows: President, Alden B. 
Stockwell, president of the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company: vice-president, Paul N. Spof- 
ford; treasurer, Henry Clews: directors, Fred- | 
erick Schachardt, George N. Pullman, of the 
palace-car company, C. K. Garrison, William 


Tetons existed on whom one hundred dollars 
per man could be profitably expended, and 
doubts were expressed by grave and venerable 
Senators, there arose also doubts in reference | 
}to the information of Senators upon the sub- 








| ject of Indians generally; but the discussion | 
| which followed has completely dispelled the | 
| latter, and the speeches have developed a won- | 
| derful amount of knowledge, interesting, im- 
| portant, and startling, if authentic, as it proba- | 
i bly is, concerning Indians, and white men also. 
I find from the statements that the Indian is a 
good deal of a character, and that the agents 
who have charge of Indian matters are charac- 


j ters, also, and that between the two Uncle Sam- 
uel gets chisselled out of a goodly sum of money 


; Samana under the American Flag. 
/transacted on a systematic plan, and with aj} 


every year. The Indian business seems to be 


view'to profit. The first point is to make a/ 
treaty, which is done though an interpreter, 


iwho is a liar and acting in the interest of the. 
' since Feb. 10th, 1855, to take effect on the 16th 


“ring.’’ The commissioner tells him one thing, 
and he tells the chief something else. When | 
the commissioner says Indian must keep peace 
and go to work, Indian is told that he is to} 
have guns and powder, and blankets, and all he | 


tion for a quarrel, and the quarrel ends in prep- | 


| 
arations for war; and preparations for war create | 


|orders for supplies; and the sale of sone 


ields a profit to the company for whom the in- 


it appeared questionable whether any tribe of, 


! roads, is a man of good judgment and ripe ex- 


' ecutive council recently appointed by the Govern- 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


Carpenter, though largely interested in rail- 


perience. 
The following are the committees of the ex- | 


or: On pardons, the lieutenant-governor and | 
Messrs. Winn, Macy, Chase and Hildreth; on 


finance, Messrs. Winn, Chase, Turner, Stickney | 


'and Frost; on railroads and the Hoosac tunnel, | 


the lieutenant-governor and Messrs. Macy, Hil- | 


'dreth, Whitney and Frost; on harbors, bridges | 
> | 


and flats, Messrs. 


ney and Whitney; on military affairs, the lieu- 
tenant-governor and Messrs. Whitney and Tur- 
ner; on warrants, Messrs. Macy, Hildreth and 
Stickney ; on accounts, Messrs. Macy and Winn. 

Senator Wilson wants to address a letter to 
Govenor Washburn, tendering his resignation of 
the Senatorship, which he has so ably filled 


of February, 1873, which will be his sixty-first 
birthday. But his legal associates tell him he 
cannot notify the Legislature in advance of his 
intention to resign, in order to have the place 


| chooses to ask for. This lats a sure founda-| filled without interregnum. He must actually | clam 


resign before it can consider the filling of the 
place—which will be the second Tuesday after 


it gets such notice. Mr. Sumner’s term will ex- 


pire on the third of March, 1875. 


Frost, Hildreth, Stickney, | 
| Turner and Winn; on State prison, the lieuten- 
| ant-governor and Messrs. Chase, Turner, Stick- 


waiting-rooms on Franklin street, the office of | 


the companies looking out on Summer street, 
and plenty of standing-room for carriages on 
Winthrop square and Federal street. The ap- 


| proach to the depot would be by means of a} native product in whic 


tunnel; and, as there is no sewer in Summer 


. ! 
| street, it is claimed that one could be easily | 


a more convenient 
and visitors. The | 
of the land, which | 


built. The advantages are 
location for business men 
main objection is the cost 
at ruling prices could not be less than $4,000,-] 


POO! 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Lieut. Gov. Pinchbeck has been elected Sen- 
lator from Louisiana, Lewis V. Bozy an e@x- 


' rebel (instead of Frank Blair) from Missouri, 
land ex-Gov. Oglesby (vice, Trumbull from 
Illinois. The Greeley defection has been sadly 


| icular credit to the 


; expensive and without part 


old Republicans. 

The New Hampshire Republican State Con- 
vention met at Concord, Tuesday, with 5: 
delegates present, Daniel Hall of Dover pre- 
siding. Gov. Straw was renominated by ac- 
ation, all the delegates rising and cheer- 
jusiasm. Edward P. Hodsdon of 
nominated for railroad commis- 


| 


i i -ntk 
jing with ¢ 
| Dover was 
| sioner. 


A prohibitory convention was held at the 


dollars a ticket, one world hardly suppose the 


late fire had made a perce] le impression on 
}the property or prosperity f the city. We 
hen opera will be a 


| look forwat l to the time w 
hi the best will come from 


} our ownh. 


The Transcript got into permanent quarters, 
‘at No. 2 Cornhill court, on Monday, and issued 
regular daily quarto 
tpparatus, in ele- 


mishaps! 


the first number of its 
edition, with new type and new 
gant shape. May it know no inor 
'fts cheerful tone throuzh all its tribulation has 
| been worth thousands of dollars to Boston 
| business men. 

Miss Emily Faithfull is staying with Hon. 
Pet wore, New York. She 


much 


| Gerrit Smith, at 
is a great sufferer froma asthma, so 80 
lthat her tour in this country will probably be 
cut short in consequence. She is expected 
inst., when the 


, in New York city on the 20th 
| working people will give her a grand recep~ 
ftion. She then comes to Boston. 

Hon. Thomas. Rice, of : the elder 
| brother of Alexander H. Rice of this city, and 
| long known as a successful paper manufacturer, 


wton, 


las well as a prominent legislator, councillor, 
and selectman, died on Saturday last, of ty- 
| phoid fever. He 
good of his town and State, and illustrated the 
| public-spirited citizen completely. 


was always active for the 
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Messrs. Wright & Potter, the enterprising 
State printers, having, with considerable en- 
ergy and promptitude, reéstablished their of- 
fice in a new location, namely at No. 19 Prov- 
ince street, publish a card in another column 
of this paper tendering their thanks to the 
firms who rendered assistance to them after the 
late fire, and announcing the resumption of 
business at the location named above. They 
have a wholly new and well-appointed office, 
and are as urbane and calm as though no dis- 
aster had overtaken them. 


Kate Stanton, in her iecture on ‘*The Loves 
of Great Men,” asserts that the planets revolve 
around the sun by the influence of love like a 
child revolves about its parent. When the 
writer was a boy, he used to revolve around his 
parent a good deal, and may have been incited 
thereto by love, but to an unprejudiced obsery- 
er it looked powerfully like a trunk-strap.— 
Danbury (Conn.) News. 

A fire at the late residence of Edwin Forrest, 
in Philadelphia, Wednesday morning, destroyed 
a portion of the library, including nearly all his 
The fa- 
mous original copy of Shakespeare, which For- 


valuable Shakespearean collections. 





rest always kept in a glass case, and which was 
The fire did 
The gallery 
containing the painting and art collection was 


ART NOTES. 

Four models for the Farragut statue have 
been received by the National House committee 
on public buildings and grounds, and another 
from Randolph Roers is expected. Drs. Hora- 
tio Stone and Pickett, both of whom were com- 
petitors for the recently-awarded Rawlins statue, 
submit models for Farragut, and rivalry among 
artists for the new statue is becoming quite ear- 


valued at $5000, was burned. 
not extend beyond the library. 


not injured. The total loss is $20,000. 

Rev. Henry Morgan opens a course of four 
lectures in Morgan Chan l, before going West, 
Sunday evening, with his celebrated lecture on 
New Plumage.” This 


the drew 


“Speckled Bird with 


lecture when delivered in Theater, 
Nest. 


The new galleries of the Boston Art Club on 
3oylston street were thrown open to the friends 


larger audiences than any of Mr. Morgan’s ef- 
Having been re-written, it is now one of 
He lectures at Holliston Monday, 


forts. 
his best. 
Hingham ‘Tuesday, Grafton Wednesday, Web- 
ster Thursday, Cohasset Friday, and Sunday 
26th, in Morgan Chapel— «abject “Old Bonnets 
with New Plumage.” Mr. Morgan is connected 
with no bureau, has no paid agent, yet his ap- 


of tie organizatian on Tuesday evening for the 
first time. The rooms have Dut just been com- 
pleted, and are most pleasant and fully adapted 
tur their present use, doing away with all for- 
mer grievances on the score of insufficient room 
andappointments. The depth and light are par- 
ticularly fine in both the rooms used for exhibi- 
The exhibition was deservedly 


plications for lecturing are numerous. 
The efficacy of benevolence has a new illus- 


. . : tion purposes. 
tration in a Hanover street boot-dealer, who, vere 


more than usually fine, the number and char- 
acter of the pictures exhibited far surpassing 
Among the 


unable to sella pair of boots at 55, the asking 


price, knocked them down to $4, without any ; sp 
any former exhibition of the club. 


foreign artists represented were Dupres, Diaz, 
Asier, Constable, Bouguerreau, Corot and Dau- 
bigny. Samuel Colman and McEntee, New 
York artists, also had some landscape views. 
Boston artists were represented by Ordway, 
Champney, Tuckerman, White, Key, Brackett, 
Parker, Williams, Hunt, Cole, Gay, 


taker. 
his hands, till, one day, a stranger coming in to 
solicit charity, the dealer gave him a dollar. 


Dusty and shopworn they remained on 


The very same day a customer appeared for 
boots, and after trying several pairs without a 
fit, was handed the long-discarded ones, which 
he asked. 


seemed to suit. ‘*What’s the price ?” 
Russ, 


ing was sparkling and vivacious; exhibiting the 
lady’s marked ability in comedy. Her part in 
the delightful ‘“‘Zephyr duet” was rendered 
with especial grace and brilliancy, necessitating 
the repetition of the duo in response to an en- 
thusiastic encore. Her rendering of the ‘‘Deh 
Vienw” was a specimen of pure, chaste vocalism 
and artistic coloring that is seldom paralleled 
upon our operatic stage. It most delicately ex- 
pressed the spirit of the composer’s music, and 
won for the artist approving recognition in 
rounds of applause. Miss Kellogg’s costumes 
were in exquisite taste, the wedding-dress worn 
in the last scene being the most superb toilette of 
the kind that could be devised. 

Mme. Lavielli made her first appearance as 
“the Countess,” and, notwithstanding evident 
nervousness, acquitted herself creditably. The 
“Dove Sono,” however, taxed the artist’s vo- 
cal gifts beyond their powers, her singing of it 
showing, at times, forced and wiry tones. 

Signor Sparapani was generally pleasing as 
“Count Almaviva.” Signor Moriami caught 
the spirit, but not the drollery and humor, of 
“Figaro.” The music was well suited to the 
light quality of his voice, and was well, although 
not evenly, rendered. Signor Ronconi made 
the most of ‘*Bartolo” in an acting sense, and 
Sig. Lyall and Sig. Dubreuil filled ‘‘Basilio” 
and ‘‘Antonio” acceptably. 

The sub-division of the opera. which is writ- 
ten in two acts, made the performance un- 
duly long—not that it was tedious—and the fre- 
quent protestations of the prompter were rather 
severe upon that portion of the audience placed 
within a radius of a hundred feet or more of 
his penetrating organ. Frequent prompting 
is more necessary in this opera than in many 
others, owing to the great numbers of discon- 
nected recitatives, but forbearance in loudness 
would not be out of place in this capacity. 

The best performance of ‘Don Giovanni” 
given in many years opened the second week of 
the Italian opera. This chef d’aurre of the 











“Fire dollars,” proniptly answered the store-| BS se Eas : 
Francis Smithe, Niles, Griggs, Rowse, Custer, 


keeper. And the man paid the sum, and went ; 
i pie ae : ee : _| Clough, Vinton, Codman and Bellows. It is 
away satisfied. The trader maintains stoutly : 
; necdless to say that the rooms of the club not 


that the generous giver always receives his re- 2 sags : 
used for exhibition were both tastefully and | 


ward! : : 
Ip] , : luxuriously fitted up, flowers and other adorn- 
tev. Dr. Willetts, of Philadelphia, lecturing EARS : 3 : 
ber Dine vee ite, of Eom i ! ments shedding a graceful air of elegance 
i is city, the othe eht, on the danger of z : St BIE 
ee nS Soret, Be : around. ‘The large number of invitations sent 


too much reliance on hobbies, told this story of 

himself. He said that at one time, when he 

was a connoisscur in bird-stuffing, he used to 
a4 


out seemed to have been universally accepted, 
fur the club’s parlors were thronged up to a late 
hour. The exhibition is announced to continue 
through this and next week, and the public 


should not be slow to appreciate and accept the 





eriticise other people's hird-stutting severely. 
Walking with a gentleman, one day, he stopped 
at a window where a gigantic ow! was exhibited. 


doctor to his friend, “that 





Hereafter it is the club’s | 
| 


treat offered them. 
intention to hold similar exhibitions frequently, 
and to develop the wsthetie culture which is so 
wanting in our midst. Certainly the social and 
other entertainments of so cultivated a body as | 


“You see,” said the 
there is a magnificent bird utterly ruined by un- 
skillful stuffy. Exe- 
erable, isn’t it? No living owl ever roosted in 
that position. And thre 


larger than any owl ever 


Notice the mounting! 


eyes are fully a third 
At this 


liaised one foot and sol- 


1 the Art Club will go far towards clevating the 
Possessed. 


spirit of art in this city. 





moment the stuffed ini 


emnly blinked at his criic, who said very little 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 





more about stuffed birds that afternoon! 

THE ‘‘ GLOBE.” 
Mr. W. J. Florence opencd an engagement | 
ticable and eflicient :-— at this house on Monday last in ‘The Ticket- | 
of-Leave Man.” Hackneyed as is this drama, | 
Mr. Florence’s impersonation of ‘Bob Brierly” 
Ilis pathos is singularly nat- 


The following rules, as precautions against 


the contagion of smali-pox, appear to be prac- 


1. On the first appearance of the disease the 
patient should bce pliced in a separate apart- 
nent, as near the top of the house as possible, 
from which curtains, carpets, bed-hangings, and 
other necdless articles of furniture, should be re- 
moved, and no person except the medical at- 
tendant andthe nurse or mother be permitted to 
enter the room, 

2. A basin containing a solution of chloride 
of lime, or carbolic acid, should be placed near 
the bed for the patient to spit in. 

3. Handkerchief not to be used, but pieces of 
rag cmployed instead, for wiping the nose of 
the patient. Mach after being used, 
should be iimmediately burned. 

f. A plentiful supply of water and towels 
should be kept for the use of the nurse, whose 
hands, of necessity, will be soiled by the secre- 
tions of the patient. in one hand-basin the 
water should be impregnated with some tluid 
of chloride, by which the taint on the hands 
may at once be removed. 

5. Outside the door of the sick room a sheet 
should be suspended, so as to cover the entire 
doorway; this slould be kept constantly wet 
with a solution of line. Phe effect of this will 
be to keep every other part of the house free 
trom infection. : 

6G. The discharges of the bowels and kidneys 

of the patient should be received into vessels 
charged with disinfectants, such as the solution 
of earbolic acid or chloride of lime, and imme- 
diately removed. By these means the poison 
thrown off from internal surfaces may be ren- 
dered inert, and deprived of the power of pro- 
pagating disease. 
7. The thin skin of eutiele which peels off 
from the hands, and other parts of the 
body in convalescent patients, is highly conta- 
vious. Baths should be continued every day, 
tor four times, when the disinfectation of the 
skin may be regarded as complete. This, how- 
ever, should not be done without first: consult- 
ing the medical attendant. 


seems ever fresh. 
ural and touching, and frequent repetition of the 





performance has lent no tinge of stagiaess to 
his acting, which has, in fact, deepened in power 


and effect since his appearance in the character 
last season. Mr. Leslie Allen played ‘*Melter | 
Moss” more than fairly, making of it a strong | 
characterization. Mr. Floyd made the most of | 
’ the comic business in ‘Green Jones,” which | 
oa character is, of course, quite out of his line. 
Mrs. Barry, Mr. Sheridan, and Mr. Daly, whom 
we commended in the same parts last season, 
are deserving of the same praise at the present 
time. Miss Orton caught the burlesque spirit 
of “Emily St. Evremond,” and acted with a vi- 
vacity and humor that rendered her perform- 
ance highly enjoyable. Mrs. W. R. Floyd made | 
her first appearance here in “Sam Willoughby,” 





apart which she played when the piece was | 
originally produced in New York. The imper- | 
sonation was bright and interesting, natural and 
finished, in what was attempted, and erred only 
(perhaps in a good direction) by being too lady- | 
like. 
Willoughby.” The piece was, as before, very | 
fact that the moon has been full during the en- 
tire week has enabled Mr. Florence to make | 


4 
iee, 


where his enemy falls into his hands and he | 
exclaims, to accompaniment of moon and mu- | 
sic, “Jem Dalton! you're my prisoner ‘* The 
music, generally excellent throughout, puzz!es | 
us in this identical scene; for the air played | 
just previous to the scene has a minstrel-stage | 


tnated.—( Disgustiius non disputan- 


Vere 
dum.)—— 
What a vile abomination 


Is this awtul vaccination! : ; ees j j 

ring to it that is instantly suggestive ot flashing | 
footlights, saw-dusted floor, and ‘*Harry Blood- 
good” with his ‘Adolphus Morninglory.” 
The last performances of “The ‘Ticket-of- | 
Leave Man,” which has been very well re- | 


Half the arms of half creation 
Must be scaritied and sore. 
Mine is itching, swelling, aching, 
‘Tortures new forever making, 
And bE wonder—*'ls it taking 7” 


And I “Whatal " ceived by appreciative audiences, are announced | 
Ans murmur—** lata bore. ~ | 


tor this afternoon and evening. | 

Mr. Florence will shortly appear in his ar- | 
tistic impersonation of *Obenreizer,” in ‘No 
“Capt. Ed’ard Cuttle;” and in 


Not a word or sign of pity 
Can I find in all the city. 


Every tool who would be witty Throughree” % | 
_ ’ 

Makes remarks ka my arm. ‘Eileen Oge.” 

Some, with hearts than icebergs colder, THE “BOSTON.” | 

In their malice growing bolder, Mr. Stuart Robson was greeted by a large 

Seize me rozghly by the shoulder, number of his friends and admirers at his ap- 


pearances on Tuesday evening and Wednesday | 
He repeated his well-known imper- | 


Just to laugh at my alarm. 
afternoon. 


Every mortal is my tocman ; 
sonation of **Wellington de Boots” in ‘‘Every- | 


Sympathy | win trom no man; 
But with courage truly Roman, body's Friend,” made one of his characteristic 
| speeches between the acts, and sang and acted 


Bear my misery alone. 
| in his inimitable burlesque portraiture of “Capt. | 


Every one who cometh nigh me 
; Crosstree.” This evening this popular come- 
diar. will be the recipient of a benefit. A spark- 
ling bill has been arranged for the occasion, 


Finds some way to tease and try me; 
Poking, rubbing, jostling by me, 
Wondering how cross Uve grown. 
comprising the **duel scene” from ‘The Rivals,” 
Craig’s of *Hamlet,” the roaring 
«The Spittire,” and the amusing musical 
farce, “The Wandering Minstrel.” Sucha bill 
should, and doubtless will, fill the house. 
On Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday even- 


Shade of Jenner, long departed, 
; sane 
Had your arm so ached and smarted, burlesque 


Less severe and softer hearted | taree, 
You'd have been in lite below. 
Had you known this pain distressing 
Which the world is all contessing, 
You'd have left some milder blessing 


With a little less of woe. appear, to sustain beneficiaries in part. 


Mr. Oliver Doud Byron in his specialties, and 
| the beautiful and gifted English tragedienne, 





Life becomes but void and frightful: 
Horrid visions fill my night full; 


ae | Miss Neilson, who made a great success at 
httul, 


Even small-pox seems deli 





Wy : eae | Booth’s Theater. are among the coming attrac- 
Matched against this little sore. Le his } 

, : } tions at this house. 
Would that [ were dead or dving, | ey 





| 
‘assed bevond this torture trving, | oy eee - eee 
wipe iy MUSIC NOTES. 
lo some home of angels hieing : ce 
THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
A charming performance of **Le Nozze di Fig- 


aro” was given by the Maretzek t 01): Saturday 


Where they vaccinate no more. | 
F.W. Cranrkr. | 
| 
} 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Wet As 
neither of these artists had previously appeared 


: _. | Lucea and Lavielli, appearing conjoin: y. 
The city advertisements will be found of in- | 
|here in these roles, the interest of novelty at- 
j 


Oak Hall introduces the lion-and-unicorn to | 


terest this week. 


tached to their several interpretations. 


illustrate the far-tamed ulsters, Mme. Lucea’s Cherubino” it may be said that 


Messrs. Hovey & Fenno have the **National” } it was an original and unique performance. re- praise for his interesting rendering of the | of to-day. 


insurance | markably pleasing in its action and gratifying 


| ina musical sense, although it was not the char- 


of Hartford among their excellent 


offices. 
Cushman & Brooks will keep the publie 


= m0 . . | 
and warm, if it will let them, with their super- | : 2 SK. 3 
| bino” of Madame Lucca is a mischievous little 


lent hosiery and underwear. 


excel 
Phi 


Brizgs’s assortment, are 


reading-lamps, of 
thy 


German 
adiniration of all 





sho use them. Thev give soft and steady : 
wh use tacm. Hey give a soft an Steady |. ‘i oh egg! Poe 
; Sap : ~ |intriguant. The artist invests the character 
light, almost equal to daylizht. : 
Messrs. Georgy: B-dames & Co,. with their | that is very taking, and her impersonation is 


Nil etnies tee DR oc RL : eieee | 
mew wharf, can supply tumber of every quality 
quanta hat may be desired fi . "OC e thi 
Ml quantines that may be desired for | ny ogerate share of the vocal burden of this op- 
; . . 
| era assigned to ‘‘Cherubino. 


and in 
> 


rebuilding—a great convenience. 


In the principal 


: -f (KF enclanda ae Te ee eis 5 W ghia : : a = eee : 
he new firm of Freeland, Harding & Loomis number, ** Vod che sapete,” the artist exhibited | Vizzoni's **Don Ottavio,” which was not an | pressed onus. W 


| unrivalled operatic work; for never, within our 


great composer, always charming, even when 
indifferently performed, as it has been by some 
of the German opera troupes within the past six 
years, is truly fascinating when rendered by a 
combination of artists who, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, were admirably adapted to the parts 
assigned them in the interpretation. If the 
musical public of Boston sometimes errs in its 
judgment of what is good and genuine in music, 
it has ever been true to a high standard in its 
appreciation and hearty patronage of Mozart's 


recollection, has itfbeen given to a poor house 
here, even when lamely performed. 

Madame Luccea’s ‘*Zerlina” was an exception- 
ally gratifying interpretation. Like her previ- 
ous performances, it was unconventional in ac- 
tion, but entirely consistent throughout with the 
artist’s original conception. Her rendering of 


Commendatore” was fairly given by Sig. Cou- 
lon. The orchestration was generaily fine. 
Altogether, as we have previously implied, ‘the 
performance of the opera was, on the whole, 
the most gratifying we have had for many years. 
A perfotmance of ‘‘Les Huguenots” that had 
for its recommendation one strongly interesting 
feature was given on Wednesday evening. We 
have never had this opera satisfactorily given 
here, and although the performance by the Ma- 
retzek troupe was not, on the whole, the best 
performance we had of the opera, it was not the 
worst. The very exacting requirement of Mey- 
erbeer’s music in this opera presents difficulties 
with which none but a large and most thor- 
oughly disciplined orchestra could adequately 
compete. The requirements of the mise en 
scene, and, primarily, the cast of the leading 
characters, are also exceptionally great, so that 
anything like a creditable representation of the 
opera is not to be looked for except froma 
greater combination than has ever yet been 
brought together in opera here. . 
Undoubtedly the management are fully con- 
scious of the inefficiency of their resources, 
ample enough in many respects, to meet the exi- 
gencies of this opera, and the reason for its 














representation is of course obvious, in that it 
serves to introduce Madame Lucca in one of 
her most famous roles, in which, it is probable, 
she is without a rival at the preseat time. No 
other artist whom we have heard in ‘‘ Valentina” 
has invested this noble part with such deep in- 
terest and impressiveness as did Madame Luc- 
ca. The character, in itself. is well adapted to 
the peculiar bent of her tragic powers, and the 
music is no less congenial to the quality of her 
voice. Into the performance which up to that 
time had been spiritless and exasperating, her 
superb rendering of the duo with ‘‘Marcel,” in 
the second act, infused a vivifying interest that, 
spite of the surroundings of weak and bad sing- 
ing by other principals, and the orchestral and 
choral hari-kari of the music, aroused the 
audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm, which 
culminated in the profoundest demonstrations 
at the end of the grand duo in the third act. 
With the exception of her last scene in ‘‘La 
Favorita,” Madame Lucca has given no speci- 
men of lyric interpretation equal to her won- 
derfully powerful performance in this scene. 
The merging of self was, apparently, perfect in 
the agonizing despair and passion of her inter- 
view with “Raoul,” where, imperiously barring 
his attempted departure to fight for his com- 
rades, she is overcome by her love for him so 
far as to declare it in order to save him.  Real- 
ly thrilling in its wealth of alandon was the 
scene following, concluding this act, when 
“Raoul,” fired by patriotism, still secks to de- 
part, while ‘* Valentina,” wrought up toa frenzy of 
fear and love, frantically winds her arms about 
him, and, scarcely able to articulate, entreats 





“Batti! Batti’ was unique in its ,playtul co- 
quetry, simplicity and vaive pathos. It was not 
after the manner of la grande dame, nor is it 
presumable that a simple Spanish peasant girl 
would have been liable to assume the “heroic sen- 
timental” ia such a position, nor does the char- 
acter of the music of the number, which is in 
itself plainly suggestive of simplicity and arch- 


The artist reached a very high 
yas, perhaps, 


him not to go. 
point of artistic acting, which 


to Queen Victoria by the Siamese ambassador, 
when he said, ‘*Hereyes, complexion, and, above 
all, her bearing, are those of a majestic white ele- 
phant.” To consign one’s self to an eternal 
damnation to serve the noble purpose of one of 
these godlike women, was accounted as hardly 
a sacrifice, while to a man who had given up 
his life for the sake of winning one of these 
angels and had already reached heaven, the pen- 


trifle. 
marriage as the amusements of a day, but as eter- 
nal bonds ; and from such ideas as these Sutteeism 
had its origin. The Asiatic women of the pres- 
ent had been newly formed, but though they 
were comely, enslaved and degraded in the 
harems, they still retained the elements of noble 
womanhood. All over Asia to-day were to be 
found little communities, almost like republics 
in themselves, where women were in all things 
equals with the men, and in some cases their ru- 
lers. Women were seen in all the public offices 
as well as in all the branches of occupation, and 
always filling their places well. 





PROF. JOHN FISKE ON ‘‘ANCIENT AND MODERN 
LIFE.” 
On Saturday evening, at the residence of Mr. 


John T. Sargent, Prof. Fiske read a paper as 
above. The life of Athens was selected as the 
type of whatever is best in ancient civilization, 
and the essayist sketched the peculiar character- 
istics of its society, its government and its indus- 
try, for the purpose of developing what he de- 
sired especially to sect forth—the opportunities ef 
leisure afforded to its people, and the coinciden 

healthfulness and grace of the culture. The 
completeness; and superiority of this culture he 
thought to be due in no small degree to the un- 
hurrving and unworrying conduct of their lives. 
His picture of Athenian civilization was set off 
by a contrasted picture, drawn with equal skill, 
of the anxieties and turmoil caused by the pres- 
ent conditions of life in America. In Athens, 
in the ancient time, the problem of sustaining 
life was comparatively insignificant; in our day 
itis engrossing. We have no leisure in the 
strife to get money for that wholesome, serene 
and steady concentration of our faculties on 
nobler objects which was so easily possible to 
the Athenian. Mr. Fiske traced the effect of 
these conditions in our politics, our art, our lit- 
erature, our mechanical industries and our so- 
cial life, showing how they forced us to be con- 

tent with imperfection and fraud, the make- 


alty of serving ten thousand years in hell as the 
price to be paid for one more look on the face 
of the object of his love and devotion, was but a 
These women did not look on love and 


JANUARY 18, 


“In the beginning was the Word; and the Word 
was with God; and the Word was God.” Of the 
beginning, said she, no one can form an idea. 
A child is born, and we say life is begun; an old 
man dies, and we say life is ended; but a child’s 
life began before it breathed, and an old man’s 
life has an existence after he is dead. We, in 
tais world, are always beginning and always 
ending. As the crusaders tracked their march 
with the dead bones that were left scattered by 
the way, so is vur life strewed with dead hopes. 
This season, the beginning of a new year, be- 





gins with many a fresh page, and invites us to 
begin again anew. No one is satisfied with the 
past, but desires better opportunities and better 
results; but all in looking back must feel the 
truth of the words: “Lo! Lam with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world.” The 
world had been, and is, full of teachers whose 
word is to man, **Prepare for death!” “Life,” 
The 
beginning of each one of us is the present mo- 
ment. We are each part of the Word which 
was in the beginning with God, and was God. 
The God that was, who created the world out of 


said she, ‘thas taught me other lessons. 


nothing, and then looked on doing nothing but 
seeing it work itself, except now and then su- 
pernaturally acting in it, science had dethroned; 
but the God that is, and is the rewarder of all 
those who diligently seek Him in high thought 
and motive, was never more emphatically en- 
throned in the sincere and thoughtful heart.” 
Mrs. Burleigh took a sensible view of. life, 
which some may criticise, which, nevertheless, 
is, at least in the abstract, unquestionable truth. 
“What 
we bargain for we get; and what we pay for we 


Sunnued up, as she stated it, it reads: 
have.” 

There is no attempt here, as before stated, to 
report her, but to touch a point or two to sug- 
The discourse was all 
too short, yet it was fuller than is the lot of 
most 


gest the general idea. 
sermons. While expecting full twenty 
minutes more of sermon, she closed suddenly 
the ** Let us unite in- silent 
prayer.” It has been said that one’s health is 





with words : 
better by leaving off eating while one is. still 
hungry. I do not know how this will apply re- 
ligiously, or intellectually ; nor does this writer 
know how others felt at the close of this; but 
one thing he can state positively—there was one 
listener who was hungry when she had finished, 
and thinks the same might be said of most who 
SHADows. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


heard her. 








shifts which would serve for the time being, but 
profited nothing cither for security or happi- 
ness. Inthe conversation that followed, Col. 
Higginson said of the essay that it was one of 
the most elaborately comprehensive and sug- 
gestive papers that he had ever heard read. 
There were so many points which as they were 
developed he wanted to hold up a hand in ap- 


A FAVORABLE Nororiery.—The good reputation 
of » Brown's Bronchial Troches” for the relief ot 
Coughs, Colds, and Throat Diseases, has given them 
a favorable notoriety. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. — Sixteen 
in excellent condition; centrally loe:ied; 
Apply to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 


rooms; 
terms easy. 


1873. 


OAK HALL! 
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GERMAN 


The subscriber has just received an Invoice of 


GENUINE 


GERMAN READING LAMP 


For Kerosene or Lard Oil. 


He offers them to the trade or at retail. upon the 
most favorable term :. 


RICHARD BRIGGS. 


137 WASHINGTON ST., 
Corner of School Street, 
Janis BOSTON. It 


STATE PRINTING OFFICE, 


No. 19 Province Street. 





The undersigned take this opportunity to inform 
their friends and the public that they are now ready 
to receive orders for all kinds of Printing, at their 
new establishment, and will be most happy to haye 
their friends give them a call, 

WRIGHT & POTTER, 
State Printers, 
19 PROVINCE STREET. 





CARD. 
In this connection we feel it to be our duty to ren- 
der thanks to Messrs. ALFRED MUDGE & SON, who. 
on the morning of the 10th of November, after the 
destruction of our office, kindly tendered the use of 
their establishment, aud enabled us to carry out our 
contract with the State, by doing the Printing for the 
extra session of the Legi-latare; our thanks are also 
due to the Type Founders, and others, who have fur- 
nished Printers’ Materials, for the prompt manner in 
Which our wants have been supplied; but particu. 
larly to Messrs. HARTNERT & SALOMONS, Machinists 
and Press Builders, for their energetic and persistent 
efforts in supplying and equipping our Press Room 
in the most thorough manner, and in an almost in- 
credibly short space of time; in addition to paying 


READING LAMPS. 


2 i see : probation of, and so many others, although 
more thoroughly. impressive in its way from 


: e SR Si 3 fewer, which he wanted to give a sign of dis- 
the fact that in this original and artistic effect 


sent from, that he knew it abounded in mate- 


monwealth office, 25 Bromfield street. 


the artist's acting was purely such, no singing 
being at this point attempted, ‘*Valentina” sim- 
ply uttering the exclamation ‘*Non!” repeated 
several times as ‘*Raoul” crosses the stage, held 


rial of thought. 


SECOND RADICAL CLUB. 
At a regular meeting of the Second Radical 


ness, suggest that ‘‘Zerlina” was intended to be | back by her. ‘The music of the part was grand-| Club, Monday evening, a paper was read by 
other than a suitable companion to her mate, | ly, but not perfectly, rendered, the exacting | Edwin Morton, Esq., on ‘Socrates.” The sur- 


unmistakable rus 





‘*Masetto,” who is an 
the simplest mould. 

ing and acting of this number was 
adaptive, and won a very hearty encore, to 


which, we were pleased to note, the singer re- 


Madame Lucea’s sing- | from correct tune; but, altogther, the perform- | said Mr. Morton, 
singularly | ance was by far the most complete and impres- 


sive the character has ever had here. 
Sig. Vizzani was better than might have bee 
Sig. Vizzani was better than might | been 


ic of | recitatives showing, occasionally, a variation roundings of his life in ancient Athens were, 


dissimilar to those of 


Many of the scenes 


not 
modern Athens, or Boston. 
and incidents seemed strangely familiar, and not 
at all unlike those of the present day. The re- 


sponded by repeating only the finale of the air, | expected in ‘‘Raoul,” but his voice is of too light porters of the present time were not to be found 


and that with different, but no less appropri- | a quality for the music,,and his performance, 


ate, action. ‘Vedrai carino” was sung with 


breadth and power, but with something less | also suffered from being vocally unadapted to} the present time. 
ot delicacy than to our mind was desirable; | ‘Marcel,” although his acting was very fine. | 1 


| still it was very pleasing, and was warmly ap™ 


plauded. Madame Lucea’s ‘‘Zerlina” may be 
commended as an artistic interpretation of the 


character and of the spirit of the composer's | ‘Urban’ we have heard, and omitted the pleas- | friends. 


music. 


lady’s costuming, which was certainly not that 
of an humble peasant girl of ‘‘Zerlina’s” sta- 
tion, and which was, withal, untasteful. 


Miss Kellogg must have surprised even her| chorus and orchestra were ‘‘sarcastic” upon the | 7 


first entrance to the concluding portions, her 


handsomely and completely mounted, and the | rendering was marked by a sustained dramatic | of Miss Kellogg, 
| strengthand intensity that invested the character | night was changed at a few hours’ notice and| Rey. Dr. Bartol introducing the comments upon 


with unusual interest and impressivencss. The 


avail of its fitful gleaming with inspiring effect | artist’ portrayed the character with a gentler | tore.” 
each night in the churchyard scene, atthe point | sentiment, that was more consistent with the | cumstances would warrant, the performance | ciate alike with Socrates and Jesus. 


music, than the conventional renderings with 
which we are familiar; and although the part 
has, generally, been interpreted by a literally 
“heavy” woman, we incline to think Miss Kel- 
logg was a truer, as she was a more fascinat- 
ing, realization of Mozart's heroine. The dif- 
ficult music of the part, which taxes the vocal 
and physical powers of anartist to the utmost, was 
rendered with apparent ease and brillianey, and 
in ahighly intellectual style. Inthe duo, “Fuggi 
crudele,” her vocal and dramatic powers com- 
bined with stirring effect, and there was nothing 
wanting in true expression and vigor of passion. 
The trying aria, ‘Or sai chi lonore,” which is 
seldom rendered distinctively prominent, was 
given by Miss Kellogg with a fluency and deep 
intensity that made it one of the great fea- 
tures of the performance, arousing real enthusi- | 
asm and inducing two recalls at the conclusion | 
of the scena: the artist also being compliment- 
ed at this point with a profusion of floral hon- 
ors. Miss Kellogg’s pure vocalism also aided 
materially, in the quartette, ‘Non ti fidai,” and | 
in the beautiful ‘*Maskers’ trio,” which was 
encored. 

Miss Clara Doria, who sang ‘Donna Elvira” 
for the first time here with the Parepa-Rosa | 
troupe last season, repeated her performance | 
with tair acceptance for one, as yet, quite inex- | 
perienced upon the stage. 

Sig. Moriami made ‘*Don Giovanni” what it 
should be, but has seldom seemed, of late years, 
as rendered by other singers, a role comparably 
prominent with the other most important char- 
acters in the opera. In manner and dress he 
courteous, and handsome. With the 
tion of his bearing in the ‘‘supper-scene” in the 
last act, which was not suggestive of the noble 
hidalgo, his acting of the part was far above 
have had 


excep- 


| the average of the performances we 
lis singing, especially of the solo num- 


| here. 
the 


bers, was more faulty, principally from 
singer's lack of voice, although the 
' fects were, perhaps, more noticeable by compar- 
ison with his remarkably excellent acting. His 


singing in the duo, ‘‘La@ ct darem,” expressed 


afternoon, three principal sopranos, \« ilo .<, | the true spirit of the air, and lacked only power | 
’ j 


The same com- 
The se- 


was very 


to have been fully effective. 
ment. will apply to ** Finche dal rino.” 
renade, ‘*Deh rient alla fenestra,” 


Of finely rendered, being thé singer's best vocal! Hindoo women of her pride. 


effort. Altogether Sig. Moriami deserves great 


Don.” 
M. Jamet sang **Leporello,” for the first time 


vivitied with his charming music. The ‘*Cheru- | his great versatility in an exceedingly droll and | ers. 


natural performance ot this famous role. His 


means an incipient “Don Juan,” nor budding which, by the way, was particularly well suited pronounceable Hindoo poet. 


| to the quality of this basso’s voice. His singing 
familiar song, and excited a favoring demon- 


| encore. 
We havs left but little space to speak of Sig. 


vocal de- | 


except in the third act, was tame. M. Jamet 


Mme. Lavielli was’ really weak in ‘Mar- 
guerite,” as most of her predecessors have 
been. Senora Sanz was not the most brilliant 


In a picturesque sense the effect of the | ing, and by no means ditlicult, air, ‘*No case | i 
impersonation was somewhat marred by the} equal.” Sig. Sparapani was exceptionally good | his inclinations led him astray. 


as ‘Count de Nevers,” singing and acting with 
Sig. Coulon made good, but 
Bris.” The 


grace and spirit. 
not successful, endeavor as ‘St. 


Mrs. Hind repeated her well-known and! warmest admirers by the power and beauty of | composer’s work, spite of Mr. Maretzek’s di- | distinctness. 
somewhat exaggerated performance of ‘Mrs. her ‘Donna Anna.” From the moment of her | recting. 
Owing to the sudden and severe indisposition | ject presented. 
the opera bill for Thursday | subject was discussed by several members, the 


‘‘Lucrezia Borgia” given in place of ‘IL Trova- 
Aside from any allowance which the cir- 


was fine, and, considering the disadvantages of 
no rehearsal for either principals, chorus or 
orchestra, it was remarkable. Madame Levielli 
created an exceedingly favorable impression as 
“Tucrezia.” Her singing of the ‘‘Com’e bello” 
and of ‘Ama tua madre,” was marked by fine 
expression and really brilliant execution which 
wanted only freshness ,of voice to have made 
thoroughly acceptable. The ‘“.W'edt, ah, modi,” 
in the last act, was rendered with fine dramatic 
power, and, throughout, the lady's acting was 
steadily good. Sig. Abrugnedo was emphati- 
cally successful in “Gennaro.” The music was 
apparently better adapted to his voice than that 
of the other voles which he sung. IlIis 
clear ringing, resonant tenor came out with 
thrilling effect in the ‘‘ Dit pescatore ;” and in the 
trio of the second act and flnale of the third 
act, it was heard to the best advantage. <A 
few such performances as this of Signor 
Abrugnedo would make this tenor a great 
We learn, by the way, 


has 


popular favorite here. 
that up to this time he has not been able to 
do himself full justice, owing to illness since 
his arrival in this country, from which he is but 
just recovering. Senora Sanz, also appeared 
in better voice than before, her rendering of 
“Il segreto” eliciting an encore. 

Sig. Coulon made an admirable ‘‘Duke Al- 
singing with breadth and power, and 


phonso,’ 
acting with natural intensity. 
unusually good in what it had to do, and the or- 
chestra acquitted itself wonderfully well, con- 


The chorus was 


sidering that there had been no rehearsal. 
This afternoon ‘**Don Giovanni,” with Lucca, 








| seyure ¥ YX rook > avid . ‘ , :j “ « se mm te e ~eioll: “4 > snNeate 
ings of next week, the regular company will) |. the beau ideal of the Spanish Don, refined, | Kellogg and Levielli, will be repeated. 


| The third and, positively, the last week of 
| the season will open with ‘*Mignon,” Lueca ap- 
| pearing as ‘*Mignon,” and Kellogg as ‘*Filina” 
| for the first time here. ‘‘Faust,” with Lucea, 
| will be repeated on Wednesday, *‘L.’Africaine,” 
| with Lucca, as ‘‘Selika,” will be produced on 
| Friday, and “Mignon” at the last matinee on 
Saturday next. 





| 
j 
| ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
MRS. LEONOWENS ON ASIATIC WOMEN. 

On Saturday afternoon, atthe Meionaon, Mrs. 
| Leonowens found reason to congratulate her 
! audience of ladies that they were descended from 
| the same noble Aryan stock which produced the 
We heard only 
| little, and that incidentally, ofthe Asiatic women 
But in the thousands of years which 
} measures the old Indian civilization she found 
|numerous women whom she could conscien- 


dry | acter that Beaumarchais has drawn and Mozart here. This always-satisfying artist displayed tiously hold up for the admiration of her hear- 


Away back in the ayes was Sita, the origi- 


é ; 
nal of Homer’s comparatively modern Helen. 


Richard spark, fond of a sentimental passage with the rendering evidenced a deep insight into the au- | The whole story of the siege of an older Troy 
vichare iat > : : 4 : ; . : . Ae : 
fair sex for the fun of the thing, but by no thor’s character, and the composer's music, | isto be found in the epic of some remote and un- 


This Helen, how- 


ever, was guiltless, and transcended Homer's 


| with a winning sang frotd and pretty sauciness of the **Madamina” infused new spirit into this) Helen in moral worth as the heavens transcend | aun is rising 


| the earth. The India of six thousand years ago, 


entirely consistent in itself. There is but a stration of appiause that nearly compelled an) brilliant, civilized, overflowing with population, 


|impressed upon Egypt, Judea and Greece a 
| stamp as ineffaceable as the latter have im- 
e were told a good deal about 


- 


have a splendid stock of men’s and boys’ cloth- | her voice at its best in the sustained power and effort comparable in excellence with those of! the long line of Amazonian queens who held 


i 
ing in store, all ready for wholesale buyers. j richness with which she rendered the music, 
The fire hit them, but they are now fully “at) and secured a hearty encore. 
home” at 511 Washington street. | Miss Kellogg’s ‘‘Susannah” was one of the 


The Dwelling-House Insurance Co. is one | happiest efforts of this artist in light opera. 


the other artists named. 


His singing was fre- clever sway over the Hindoos of many centuries | o¢ thought 


in any of the records of the period, but inter- 
viewers were as persistent or more so than at 
An extended reference was 
nade to the belief which Socrates held of the 
constant presence of a spirit which checked him 
in any unwise or wrong action, and the freedom 


Socrates never claimed that this spir- 
it prompted him to act, but controlled him when 
The circum- 
stances of the arraignment, trial and condemna- 
tion of Socrates were related with great partic- 
ulsrity, and the scenes and incidents of his im- 
srisonment and death were painted with great 
The paper gave evidence of an 
unwearied research and inquiry into the sub- 
At the close of the reading the 


the lecture by speaking of some traits of char- 
acter which in his studies he had come to asso- 








THE POULTRY OPERA. 
The Mass:.chusetts Poultry Association com- 
menced its second annual exhibition in Mu- 
sie Hall, on Tuesday last, which was a de- 
cided improvement on the one of last year. 
Asiaties, Cochins, Branmas, Plymouth Rocks, 
Hamburgs, Game, Bantam and Black Span- 
ish were the out in full feather. 
The stage was devoted to doves of every name 


species 


and yaricty—fantails, pouters, tumblers, and 
carriers. The ‘Incubator and Artificial Moth- 
er,” of Jacob Graves & Co., ‘was in full op- 
eration, where could be seen chickens hatched 
by the machine, and all doing well. On the 
floor, first noticed, were some fine bantams. 
A pair of ferrets attracted considerable atten- 
tion. The show of geese and ducks was small. 
The exhibition was a complete success. Among 
the noticeable things not seen last year were the 
floral decorations by William Doogue. Every 
one who missed spending a few hours in Music 
Hall will have something to regret for one year, 


at least. 


MRS. REV. CELIA BURLEIGH. 
As usual this is but a ‘‘shadow.” Henry 
Ward Beecher says the shadow, even, of a man 
leaves its impress wherever it falls, oron whom, 
for good or bad. To such high honor this 
“fleeting” suggestion makes no claim; obscures, 
it may be, for a moment, then all is light again. 
Let this obscurity be short. 
Among the ‘religious notices” Mrs. Bur- 
leigh’s name was announced for the Twenty- 
Eighth conzregation. This writer had heard 
her once before at the same place; her dis- 
course pleased him, it being thoughtful, sen- 
cultured 
when it 


toned, and wo- 


sorry 


sible, religiously 
manly. He over, 
suggesting the lines of Shakespeare in the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor”: ‘‘Good Master 
Brooke, I desire more acquaintance with you.” 
His wandering footsteps on this occasion, then, 
as usual, halted at that porch of what the Par- 
ker-Fraternity hall is this year to be in the 
Parker-Memorial edifice now assuming fair 
proportions on Berkeley street. 

‘*Shadows” make no report, and this is not 
one; but with truth, as well as propriety some- 
times, they can be expressive of substance un- 
derstood. There was much rationality in Mrs. 
Burleigh’s prayer which preceded her discourse 
—it made one feel prayerful. That is saying 
considerable when so many prayers are prayed 
at us, in the religious world at large, that grate 


was was 


on sensitive ears, or have, or leave, an under- 
tone of comedy to listeners, even on those who 
| take life seriously. 

Mrs. Burleigh is slim and tall, on the shady 
| side of forty. How far. or how lengthened, the 
| shadow is, this deponent saith not, for he knows 
Women are a deep sub- 





| not, and is no judge. 
This generation knoweth them not. Their 
While on this delicate point we 
will look at its silver lining, or turn it, as it is 


| ject. 





intended, to a compliment. 
corner where personal attractions command lis- 
| teners, and hence, when listened to, it is for the 
| substance, not for any mingling of sexual fasci- 
| nation, which often covers a multitude of sins 
or, rather, thoughtlessness. 


quently spiritless and expressionless, and al-|ago. Mrs. Leonowens seemed to think that the | Goldsmith would express it :— 


though his ‘+// mto tesoro” was not unpleasing, 
and was a better performance than might have 


to which sl] householders can go with confidence | The timbre of the singer's voice is most con- been expected from this singer, it was yet not 
who are obliged to renew their insurance, as well | genial to the brilliant music of the part, and as brilliant, nor as even, as could have been 


as new insurers generally. 


It is in first-rate | whether in the recitatives, the concerted parts, 


wished. Sig. Ronconi made the most of the 


practice of immolation on the funeral-pyre of a 
husband was sublime in its self-abnegation, and 
was the very height of marital devotion. In 
short, the picture drawn of Asiatic women dis- 


| 
i 
| 
Aye 
jlays them as towering, majestic demi-god - 


| “Secure to please while youth upholds her 
reign.” 

| Mrs. Burleigh has a soft voice that is pleas- 

| ant to listen to, and her discourse was in corre- 

| lation, thought, and the expression of it ig her 


hands, and cannot fail to be of great public bene- | or the solo numbers, Miss Kellogg was, through- | acting requirements of ‘‘Masetto,” which was|desses. Theircharacteristics were well illustrat- seemed to have an eye, or, rather, an ear, to 


fit. out, artistic and entirely gratifying. 


Her act-| as humorous as possidle in his hands. 


“The ed by what was meant to be a high compliment the harmonies. 


Her text was from St. John: 


To private pupils, classes and schools, and CURES 


with which this belief was mentioned to his } tayianism in New England, a Story ef Evolution.” 


the Science of Religion.” 


She has turned the | 


As | 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, competent and skillful mechanics, “every way wor- 
NEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., | thy.” WRIGHT & POTTER. 
Bosron.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State janis oe 


that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m noy2 
MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 


STAMMERING, LISPING, and other vocal defects. — 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Monroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 

Barristers’ Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. SPECIAL BARGAINS 
Hale. Rooms at 36-Winter street, Boston. Hours IN OUR— 

from 2t05 P.M. nov23 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON LEC1URES 
At the 
Urrer Horricucrunant HALL. 
Jan. 19.—WILLIAM C. GANNETT—"The Rise of Uni- 


January 26.—WILLIAM J. Porrer—Religion and 


Feb. 2.—FRaANcIs E. telis 


’ 


AbBbor—"A Study of 
ion.” 
Feb. 9.—Joun Wetss—"The Idea of Hereafter.” 

Lectures at 3.P.M. ADMISSION FREE. Itjall 


TEMPLE PLACE! 


Notice to Ladies and Gentlemen. 





Itis of the utmost importance to keep the feet 
warin and dry. We are prepared to furnish at ex- 
treme Low Prices. 

WARM WINTER HOSIERY — Fleece-lined Goods, 
Merino Goods, Heavy Cotton Goods. 
Cartwright & Warner's HBAVY LONG 
INGS, tor Gentlemen. 

FRENCH FANCY STRIPED STOCKINGS, for Boys, 
Misses and Children. 7 
Ladies’ LONG and EXTRA LONG MERINO STOCK- 
INGS. 

Gentlemen's HALF HOSE and SOCKS. 
best assortment trom which to select. 
Shaker SOCKS; = Scotch Wool SOCKS: Vigonia 
HALF HOSE; Balbriggan HALF HOSE: Heavy 
English COTTON HOSE; SEA ISLAND COTTON 
HOSE; large lihes of Hosiery for Young Ladies, 
sizes Sands 1-2; Merino, Feeced and British Cotton 
LONG HOSE, at about HALF regular prices. 

We are offering Splendid Bargains in all that 
pertains to UNBERWEAR. All the most cele- 
brated makes, and sizes to fit the multitude. 

No such assortment of tine Hosiery, Gloves and 
Underclothing to be seen in Boston as at Store 


37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
Cushman & Brooks, 


janis It 


CULTURED FREE TNOUGHT. 


THE INDEX ASSOCIATION, 
With offices at 142 St. Clair street, TOLEDO, O., and 
36 Dey street, NEW YORK CITY. has been organized 
with a Capital Stock of ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS, for the purpose of publishing 
Tracts, Books, and 
~ na a 
TEE INDEX,” 
A Weekly Paper Devoted to Free and Rational 
Religion. 
I. is the object of “THE INDEX” to give public ut- 
terance tothe boldest, most cultivated, and best-m&- 
tured thought of the age on all religious questions. 
“THE INDEX” is edited by FRANCIS E. ABBOT, 
assi-ted by ABRAM W. STEVENS, with the fullow- 
ing list of Editorial Contributors :-— 
O. B. FROTHINGHIAM, New York City. 
THOMAS W. HIGGINSON, Newport. R. I. 
WILLIAM J. POTTER. New Bedford, Mass. 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, Boston, Mass. 
WilLLIAM H. SPENCER, Haverhill, Mass. 
MRs. E. D. CHENEY, Jamaica Plain. Mass. 
REV. CHAS. VOYSEY, London, England. 
PROF. F. W. NEWMAN, Weston super Mare, Eng. 
Rev. M. D. CONWAY. London, Eng. 
A Literary Devartment, embracing book notices and 
reviews by Writers of the first literary excelleace 
will be a new feature of “THE INDEX.” | Rev. Thos. 
Vickers of Cincinnati, and Rev. Edward C. Towne of 
New Haven, will write regularly tor this department 
Ss. H. Morse, late etitor of the Radical. will eontrib- 
ute weekly letters and report proceedings of the Rad- 
ical Club. M. D. Conway and Rev. Chas. Voysey will 
furnish every week alternately a London letter’ con- 
taining matter y general interest to radical readers. 
“THE INDEX” will contain much other interesting 
literary matter,and improvements will be made from 
time to time, as circumstances render possible. 
Every Liberal shoul subscribe for "THE INDEX’” 
ax the best popular exponent of Religious Liberalism. 
“THE INDEX” has been enlarged to twice its for- 
mer size. 
Send $5.00 for one year, or 75 cents for three months 
on trial. 
All mailed subseriptions should be addressed to 
“THE INDEX,” Toledo, Ohio. 
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Thousands of Common Schools 


are about to adopt and sing from 


CHEERFUL VOICES ! 


our New. Genial. Beautiful, Popular 
SUNG BOOK. By L. O. Emerson. 
Whole armies of Teacher- and Children have been 


JUVENILE 





DRAB KERSEYS. 


DIAGONALS. 


WHIP CORDS. 


SUITINGS. 


Office, - . 


their bills, we feel that we owe them a debt of grati- 
tude, and cheerfully commend them to the craft, as 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO., 

THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 

201 Washington St. 
OPPOSITE THE RUINS. 


Custom Department. 


OVERCOATS made to order from the best Lon 
don Kerseys, in all shades, $ 45—former prices 350 
to $60. 


COATS AND VESTS made to order from best 
quality Diagonals and Fancy Weaves, $85—former 
prices $43 to gh. 


We have ten different shades in these elegant 
goods for Dress PANTALOONS, made to order, 
$14—former price, 18. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENBY... eee. ceeeeeeeees PROPRIETOR 
Ma. W..1t. FLO Bice cikccs cecsdereccecccec MANAGER 


SATURDAY. Jan. Ls, 1873, 
Last two representations here of 
MR. W.J. FLORENCE AS BOB BRIERLY! 
IN THE AFTERNOOM AT 2 O'CLOCK and in the 
DINING AT 7.50, will be given the last perform. 
ances of the 
TICKET-OF-LEAVE MAN, 
Bon BRIERLY........... eeeeeeeMr. W. J. FLORENCE, 
MONDAY next, Jan. 20, the great drama of 
NO THROUGHFARE. 











Mr. W..J. FLORENCE 8850. c6cccececcocs OBRENREIZER. 
BOSTON THEATER. 
Mr. J. B. Boorn........ iain oe Lessee and Managor 


GALA SATURDAY NIGHT BILL! 
BENEFIT OF 
MR. STUART ROBSON, 
This (SATURDAY) EVENING, Jan. Is, 
The Fifth Act (Duel Seene) of Sheridan's Comedy. 
THE RIVALS. 
Robert Craig's Burlesque of 
HAMLET. 
The Screaming Farce of 
THE SPITFIRE, 
And the mirth-provoking Musical Faree of The 
WANDERING MINSTTEL. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 





Mm. J. We. evitickk desc cccss Lessee and Manager. 
MAX MARETZEK.........65- Dinwesie peeks --..Director. 


GRAND ITALIAN OPERA, 

TO-DAY (SATURDAY). LAST MATINEE BUTONE., 
DON GIOVANNI, 

Three Prima Donnas. 


LUCCA, HELLOGG, LEVIELLI. 
VIZZANI. MORLAMI, RONCONT, 
COULON, JAMET. 


THIRD AND LAST WEEK! . 
LUCCA, KELLOGG. DOREA, — LEVIELLS, 
and the other great artists. 
MONDAY. Jan. 20—MIGNON! 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 22—FAUST! 
FRIDAY, Jan. 21-1 AFRICAINE! 
SATURDAY. Jan. 25—-MIGNON! 
POSITIVELY THE LASr Pr RPORMANCES OF 
GRAND TPALIAN OPERA. 

ea PRICE OF ADMISSION. 
Admission 82; Reserved Seats in’ Dress Cirele $l 
extra; Reserved Seats in Parquet, Parquet Circle and 
Jalcony, 2 extra. Admission Famuy Cirele, $l; 
Reserved Seats Family Cirele.d0 cents extra. Seats 
how ready at Box OMce, 


THE 





NEW WHARF. 


To accommodate the increased demand tor Lumber 
in the Burnt District, the undersigned offer tor sale 
a full assortinent at their new whart, 


324 Broad Street, Prentice’s Wharf. 


We now have our tive large saw-mills in full epera- 
tion, and are prepared to contract for 


SPRUCE TIMBER, 


for Stores and Warehouses, tor immediate delivery. 
We can furnish in Boston by Railroad, during ‘the 
winter, Schedules of Spruce, sawed to order, in two to 
three weeks from date of contract. 

Also on hind, full stocks of 


Pine, Spruce and Hemlock Boards, 
Flooring, Furring and Studding, 
Sheathing, Shelving and Finish, 
Shipping Boards and Scantling, 
Laths, Shingles and Clapboards. 


GEO. B. JAMES & CO,, 


MAIN OFPICE......... If State street, Boston, 
WHARVES...... 328 Broad street, Boston, 
And at Junction Bridge & Cambridge streets, 
janil East Cambridge. ur 


FREELAND, 
HARDING 
& LOOMIS, 


Manutlacturers of and) Wholesale Dealers in 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ 


CLOTHING, 


No. 511 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


This spring we shall open as large and amore at- 
tractive stuck than ever before, including many 


novelties never offered in this market. 2t-janll 





Cee EALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. SUFPOLK. SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of ROSE DOLAN, late of 
Boston, in said: County. widow, deceased, Greeting : 
Whereas certain instruments purporting to be the 
last will and testament and two codicils of said de- 
ceased have been presented to said’ Court, for Pro- 
bate. by JAMES HEALY of said ne-ton, gentleman, 





A large lot of English and Scoteh Mixtures. 
SUITS made to order, $35 anp $4#0—former prices 
B45 to B55. 


LONDON CASSIMERES. 


Fifty styles, “all new goods.” PANTS made te | 
order, $10 and $12—former prices $14 to ¥Is. | 


ise 


| 


GEORGE R. BRINE & C0,, | 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


| 
Street. | 


201 Washington 
jant NEAR BROMFIELD ST. tt 


Dwelling-House 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF BOSTON 
29 STATE STREET. 
This Company, with a paid-up Cash Capital of | 


| 


$200,000, | 


| 
| 
| 


i 


Dwelling-House Property Only | 
ARTHUR WM. ILOBART, President. | 
HENRY F, PERKINS, Secretary. 


is now prepared to insure on 





DIRECTORS : } 


GEO. C. RICHARDSON, HENRY P. KIDDER. 
AVERY PLUMER, WALTER HASTINGS, 
ALEXANDER STRONG, A. 8. WHEELER, 

JAMES M. BEEBE, JOHN D. W. Joy, 

OTIS NORCROSS, AUGUSTUS FLAGG. 
JAMES H. BEAL, CHARLES MERRIAM. — | 
N. J. BRADLEE, ARTHUR WM. HOBART, 

janll JAMES L. LITTLE. it 





— 





THE 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE CO.,, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


CASH CAPITAL, $500,000, 


Cash Assets, after paying 
ALL LOSSES, including 
THOSE IN BOSTON... . . $672,581. 


HOVEY & FENNO, 


AGENTS, 





delighted with [the same author's “Golden Wreath’s 
| and “Merrs 


the new book. which they will pronounce— 
Better thanthe Best of previous issues. Price 50 cts. 
MEETING. 


A rare good Song. MEETING. ..... Millard. 50 





| THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK. 


| This truly National Work con*tains A THOUSAND 
| TUNES. which, after carefal inspection, 500 compe- 
| tent musicians decided to be the most popular ores 
| published during the last half century. 
All the well proved favorites are 
} none omitted. Price, 31.50. 


A pathetic and beautiful instrumental piece, 


included, and 


' he above books and pieces sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceiptof retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


janis BOSTON. tf 


\ 
| brated Historian, Editorial Contributor. A @2.00 en 
| graving to every subscriber; profitable work for the 
| whole or part of the time; rare inducement. Ad 


dress, B. B. Russet, Publisher, Boston, 4t janig 








Chimes.” and cannot do better than to} 
unite their with our “cheerful voices” in singing from | 


IT IS DONE..... pd obrauae aa been satel Poznanski. 30 | 


7ANTED—Agents for Dr. Cornell's Dol | 
lar Fam ily Paper—John S.C. Abbott. the Cele | 


81 State Street, Boston. 
janll 2t 


oe) 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER!# 
| The best known in this community, ix in general use 
ntelligent ¢las-e> not only as a beverage but 
l and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
é uch by our leading Physicians. [t= purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture.” It is strongly urged as 
dy-pepsia. For the benefit of families and persona 
living at a distance it is put ne in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
| LAGER BEER. 


| H. & J, PRAFF, 


3% BROAD STREET. 
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REAL ESTATE. 


'S.P. TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


| Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


~ OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


| No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. i 


mch2 


} sail Boston, the la 


jin which they reside or 


a rehef for) 


Who prays that letters of administration, with the 
Will annexed, may be issued to him, noe Executor be- 
ing named tnosank will You are hereby cited to ap- 
pear ata Probate Court. to be held at said Boston, on 
Monday. the third day of February next. atten o'clock 
in the forenoon, te show enuse. if any you have, 
against the same. And said) petitioner is hereby di- 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation once a week, for three successive weeks, 
in the newspaper called the Conamonwealth, printed at 
st publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness. Isaac Aves, Esquire, Judge of said Court, 
this seventh day of Januaryein the year one thousand 
eight hundred ane seventy-three 

Jandd ot RK. GUINEY, Register. 


__ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


C iP? ¥ OF B:O°S FO Nos 
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5, WHRIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
Ctpy HALL, Boson, Jan. 6. 1873. 
The attention of all persons using Scales, Weights, 
Measures or Milk-Caos tor the purpose of buying or 
selling goods and merelandise. is culled to the fol- 


lowing statute, 
S. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 
An Actin Relation to Sealing Weights and 


Measures. 
Be it enacted, ete 


Srecr. 1.) All persons using seales, weights, meas- 
ures or milk-cans tor the purpose of selling any 
goods, Wares, merchandise or other commodities, 


shall have them idjusted, sealed and recorded by the 
Sealer of Weights and Measures in the city or town 
have their usual place of 
business, and shall thereatter be responsible tor the 
eorrectuess and exactness of the same; provided, 
howerer, that they shallhave the right to have such 
scales, Weiht=, measures and milk-cans tested and 
adjusted at the office of the sealer of wenghts and 
measures Whenever they desire to do so, 

secr. 2. The sealer of Weights and Measures in 
each city and town shall go once a year, and oftener 
if necessary. to every hay and coal scale, dormant or 
other platiorm balance. within said eity or town, that 
cannot be easily or conveniently removed, and test 
the accuracy of, and adjust and seal. the same. 

seer. 3. AIL per u-ing any reales, weights, 
measures or miik-cans for the purpose of buying oF 
selling any commodity. may have the same tested and 
sealed by the Sealer of Weights and Measures in the 
citv or town where they reside or have their usual 
place of busine=s, at his office, Whenever they desire 
to have it done. 

Seer. 4. Whenever a complhiint is made to a sealer 
of weights and measures. under oath, by any person 
that he has reasonable cause to believe that any 
scale, Weight or measure used in the sale of any 


Os 


| commodity Within the city or town is incorrect, the 
jsaid sealer shall ga to the place where such 





tle, 
weight or measure is. and test and mark the same 
{according to the result of the test applied thereto, 
| and if thegagpe be incorrect, and cannot be adju-tea, 

the said : shall attach a notice thereto certifying 
| the fact and forbiddiig the use thereof until the same 
| has been made to couform to the authorized stan- 


| dard. Any persed Using any cales, Weights or 
J measures after a sealer of weights and measures has 
| demanded permission to test the same, and has been 

refused such pertiis-ion, shall be liable to the same 


penalties as it he had knowingly used a false seale, 

weight or measure 
1 ster. 5. AU scales, weights and measures that 
cannot be made to couform to the standard shall be 
} stamped “condemned” or “OC. DL” by the sealer of 
weights and measures; and no per-on shall thereafter 

s¢ the same for weighing or measuring any com 
modity sold or exchanged, tuder the penalities pro- 
vided in the case of the u-e of false weights and 
j in@asures, : 
| SECT. 6. Every sealer of weights and measures shall 
| receive such Compensation for his services as may be 
j fixed by the eity or town within which he is appoint- 
| ed, and ne fees shall be charged for any offical duty 
}he may perferm. 

secr.7. Every city and town hall, within the first 








a ten days of January and July in each year, advertise 


the several sections of this act by publishing them in 
somne heWspaper printed tn such city or town, or by 
| posting them up in one or more public places therein. 
Sket. 8. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 
[Approved May; It Janis 
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N. 
EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


New classes are now being formed at this School in 
| Arithmetic. Graminar. Bookkeeping and French. 
| Those wishing to join these classes may apply at 
the Sehool building in Mason street, any even- 
ing of the week, saturday and Sunday excepted, 
from seven to nine o'clock. Pupils having some 
| knowledge of Bookkeeping by double entry ean be 
ladmitted to the class in Advanced Bookkeeping at 
any tune. Pupils will also be received in the cla<ses 
in English Literature, Latin, German, Advanced 
Grammar. Commercial Arithmetic, Writing, ete., and 
in the classes in Mechanical and Architectural Draw- 
ing. 
Instruction will also be given in Natural Philoso- 
| phy if a sufficient number of pupils desire it. 
} janll HALL CURTIS, Chairman. 


e @ BS es Bo O F E08 FO’... 
SUMMER STREET FIRE LOAN, 


City HALL, Boston, 
January 9, 1873. 
The Commissioners are ready to receive applica- 
tions for loans ou fir-t mortgage from the owners 
of land, the buildings on which were burned on the 
wh and 10th of November last. 

In order to make sea-onable arrangements to provide 
funds, the Cornmi-sioners request all persons who 
intend to appiy to them, lo give notice of such intention 
as soon as practicable, stating when they expect to be 
ready to complete the engagement. pi 

The Board will be in session daily at their Room ir 
City Hall, from 10 to 11 o’clock A. M. 
WILLIAM GRAY, 
OTIS NORCROss, 
JOSIAH G. ABBOTT, 
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Clementine. 
aKes 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


CHAPTER III. 

Who could be coming to-night, in such weather as 
this? Perhaps some unfortunate passer-by who 
was seexing shelter. He must be let in, by all means. 
She went to the door and opened it; Ann did not 
seem to have heard. 

“My master! my beloved master!” was her invol- 
untary cry as a dark figure stood before her, clearly 
visible against the sky, now again illuminated by in- 
cessantly-playing blue lightnings. 

“Yes, my child,” he said, as he came in, and Clem- 
entine closed the door, ‘1 thought I must come in 
and see how you are.” 

“And you had not forgotten me ?” exclaimed Clem- 
entine with so great a throb of joy in her heart that 
she could not say more, as she seized his hand and 
kissed it. 

“No, dear child; how should I have forgotten you 
he said, keeping her hand in his and pressing it 


o” 


warmly. 

“And you came in all this storm 7 

“Qh, I love the sturm! it is glorious when the wind 
and the thunder roar together!” he answered. 

“But come in, come in! my beloved master.” She 
led the way into the parlor; and, while she hastily 
kindled a light, he silently put upon the pianoa large 
book he had kept inside his coat to save it from the 
rain. Clementine did not see it. 

“Oh, let me tak* your hat and coat, and dry them for 
you,and make you a little more comfortable!” she 
said, as she noticed the water running in little 
stre ums dowa from his clothing, and dripping from 
his dark hair that the storm had tossed wildly about. 

“Am I wet?’ he asked, half-astonished, looking 
down at himself. “1 never knew it. But never 
mind; a little drop of water will not hurt an old bear 
like me,” he added, the smile Clementine 80 loved to 
see flitting over his face. 

The storm outside seemed to have swept away the 
clouds that darkened his soul before, and while the 
wild tumult raged without there was quiet within. 
A peace, and alimo st contentment, Ciemeutine would 
scarcely have be:ieved possible, had come over him 
that night, and made the dark face, with the gloomy, 
devp-set eyes, almost calm aud cheertul. Clementine 
opened the piany wit a mute appeal in her eyes. He 
understood it, and went to the instrument. Without 
sitting dowa he struck a few chords, thea he stoppea 
short and said :— 

“Not to-night, child! One grows tired even of that,” 
and « shadow crept for a moment into his eyes. 

Clementine quietly closed the instrument. What 
silent and yet all-powerful sympathy was there be- 
tween them thatthe gods had visited and deserted 
them both iu the same hour! 

“see, dear caild, your garden is turned into a’sea!’ 
he said, stepping to the window, and watching the 
small, foaming streams that rolled over the flagstoues 
and were now-and-then lashed over the buds by some 
gustof wind. 

“Yes, and my roses have become red sea-flowers, 
like those in the story of the littke mermaid.” 

“Oh, that is beautiful!” he said; ‘itis many years 
since I read it, but I have never forgotten it. Ishould 
much like to see it again.” 

“Here it is,” suid Clementine, bringing from the 
book-shelf in the frout-roum her volume ef Fairy Tales 
aud handing it to Mondorff, He took itand sat down 
on the sofa, leaning forward to catch the light over 
waich Clementine had put the cosy, red shade. 

Waile he was turning over the leaves Clementine 
heard Ann come tumbling up stairs, whose song had 
growa less and less shrill, and at lastended inahum, 
asthe violence of the storm decreased. Before she 
could go the door, Ann burst into the room with the 
loud exclamation :— 

“Arrah, mushla darlint, 1s it alive ye are yit? 
Wasn’t this awful? I thought the house was comin’ 
down over our heads!” 

She stopped shert on seeing Mondorf’, who looked 
up at her an instant, then dropped his eyes upon the 
bouk again as Ann retreated into the hall. 

“Arran, wirra, gillish!” she said in a whisper, cast- 
ing side-glances at Mondorff through the crack of 
the door; “what sort of a crature is that, at all, at 
all? And is it in the rain he came down, or how was 
he afther gettin’ in at all? Inever sade him in this 
house before, nor any other house, indade !” 

Clementine explained, smiling, that she had opened 
the door, and added :— 

“He isa very good friend of mine, Aun.” 

“Ah, he may be will enough, indade, though he’s 
as black lookin’ as the divil,” said Ann, in a concilla- 
tory tone, as she kissed Clementine good-night and 
disappeared up stairs. 

“Will you read me the little mermaid, dear child ?” 
asked Mondorf, looking up as Clementine returned 
“It tries my eyes to read at night, aud I like 


’ 


to hiin. 
to hear your voice.’ 

“Oh, how gladly, my beloved master!” said Clem- 
entine, kneeling down by the sofa before him, where 
she remained all the evening. He handed her the 
book, open at the right page, and she began to read; 
and though her voice was low it was so clear and 
distinet as to be always heard in’ spite of the thun- 
der which now and then grumbled loudly in the dis- 
tance, though the rain came down now only in a thin, 
soft shower. Mondorff sat, his head resting on one 
hand, his eyes bent earnestly on Clementine’s face, 
listening as full of attention and interest as an eager 
child. And she read him of the sea, far out wiere 
the water is as blue as a deep blue flower, and of the 
sea-king’s amber and pearl palace that lies there in 
the purple depths; of the little mermaid who waited 
yearniagly for her tura to come to rise to the surface, 
and standing at night by the opened window while the 
pale reflection of the moon aml stars trembled down to 
her through the dark water, stretched her hands up 
longingly when a shadow moved by that might have 
been a ship with human souls on board; of the 
storm in which she saved the beautiful prince, and of 
the old sea-witch whom she asked to give her human 
feet, and who told her she could gain an immortal 
soul only if some human being should love her better 
than father or mother and the whole wide world; 

“bow the witch asked if she would give up her beau- 
tiful voice to go and win the prince’s love, and how 
the little mermaid said, “I will!” and grew pale as 
death, aud drank the clear drink that went through 
her like a two-edged sword; how the prince found 
her and took her with him to the castle and gave her 
beautiful clothes, and kissed her on the forehead, and 
ealled her his mute little foundling with the speaking 
eyes; how she slept before his chamber-door at 
night, and followed him to the chase by day, with a 
smile upon her lips, though her feet bled, and at ev- 
ery step it seemed as if she trod upon a naked 
aword; of the slender, brown-eyed princess the 
prince brought home as his darling bride, and how 
the little mermaid knew that the day after his wed- 
ding her heart should break and she} would float in 
the sea, as soulless foam upon the waves; how she 
stood at night on board the ship that bore the prince 
and his lovely bride. and her sisters appeared far 
out on the waters. and had all cut off their long, beau- 
tiful hair and given it to the witch to bring hera knife 
that she was to plunge into the prince's heart, that 
when the warm blood flowed over her feet’ they 
should disappear and she might return to them again 
nad live three hundred years; how she raised the 
purple tent-curtain and ,looked at the sleeping 
prince and his beautiful, bride, and the knife trem- 
bled in her hand; how she kissed him on the fore- 
head and flung the knife far out into the sea; thatthe 
water leaped up in a small, crimson stream, and then, 
as the morning dawned in the far, red east, flung 
herself overboard, and felt how she melted into foam, 

Mondorff said nothing as Clementine closed the book 
and looked up at him. His eyes gazed at something 
far away, and Clementine thought she saw tears in 
them. 

“You are my dear foundling child,” he said, at 
jength, laying his hand seftly on her hair, “Let me 
see; have you blue eves. too? No, they are gray; but 
you did not come from the deep blue sea, either, dear 
little foundling.” 

A sudden pang of pain shot through Clementine’s 
heart. She could never be the brown-eyed princess 
whom he should love better than father or mother 
and the whole wide world, but only the mute httle 

Yet this was all but a tale! And was it 

Yes, she would sleep before 


mermaid. 
not enough to be this? 
his door at night, and follow him all over the world, 
over dusty roads and up ragged mountains, though 
every step should be like treading on two-edged 
swords, and give up her lite of three hundred years, 
and her immortal seul. and al the promise of the fu- 
ture. And her eves, upturned to his, grew suddenly 
so radiant that, taking his hand from her head, he 
said-— 

“You are beautiful, little foundling! And do you 
ever sing?” 

“Ne. Lhave no voice.” 

“See, you are my mute foundling |” 

They were silent fora litth while, then Clementine 
asked— 

“And do you know the “Improvisatore,” too, the 
story of Italy—of the blind girl with the blue violets 
in her black hair?" 

“Oh, ves, thatis very beautiful, too.” 

*And have you never been in Italy yourself?” 

“No. Lhave been to some other parts of Europe, 
bat [ never got there. Then L came here, to this 
cold, foreign country, because I could not crouch 
and fawn and pander to the corrupted popular tastes ; 
because I would not sellmy Saviour for thirty pieces 
of silver like many of my colleagues, and because I 
thought I could live better here!" 

Aud while he spoke a deep frown gathered on his 
brow. 

“And since, have you never thought of going?” 
asked Clementine again, upon whom flashed the glo- 
rious idea of going thither with himin the spring. Oh, 
what joy. almost too great for belief, to see with him 
all the splendors and beanties of that marvellous 
fand! 

“Yes, quite often.” he answered, springing up as if 
to cut short all further questions, while his face grew 
very dark: “bui you cannot always do what you 
would like, little foundling '” 

Clementine rose slowly and painfully from her 
knees, while he stood looking out at the windows 
with gloomier eyes than Clementine had ever seen 
before. 

All the old clouds had suddenly rolled back spop 


‘ 





him again; what secret spring of grief or trouble 
had she unwittingly touched ? 

She approached him, and timidly touched hig arm. 

“I must go!” he said, turning around to her. 

“But you will come again?” asked Clementine so 
eagerly that there was almost something like anguish 
in her voice. “You will not forget ?” 

“No, I will come again!” he said; but there was 
something flerce in his , and Cl tine did 
not dare to take his hand to kiss it, nor to ask when 
she should see him again. It was enough to know it 
should be some time. 

But at the door he laid his hand upon her head 
again for 1 moment and said— 

“How can you help it, poor child? What have you 
to do with all this? You have never known what it 
is to go peddling with your heart’s-blood and find all 
doors closed against you! You have done me good to- 
night; I thank you, little foundling!” 

“My master!” was all Clementine could answer, a3 
he walked away. 

The rain had ceased; only the small rills of water 
trickling from the roof made a tinkling, almost me- 
lodivus, sound as they came down. The heavy thun. 
der-clouds had all rolled away, and left the sky deep 
blue and clear, with the stars shining. Only a few 
thin white vapors drifted swiftly across the moon, 
that had come out and shone down upon the trees, 
throwing their dark, quivering shadows upon the 
white wall of the house, and silvering the dripping 
leaves with its light. Wheu Clementine returned to 
the parlor she notieed for the first time the book 
upon the piano, She opened it. It was a volume of 
Sonatas by Sebastian Mondorff. Had he brought them 
tor her? She sat down at the piano once more. and 
tried to play. And it seemed as if the evil spell had 
been taken from her fingers. The old, inexpressible 
feeling of joy and power came upon her again. Be- 
fore her opened a boundiess ocean of melody, so rich 
and sweet and beautiful, so grand and solemn and 
gloomy, that the immortal master himself must have 
smiled to hear it. 

Was it possible that the man who had conceived 
these compositions had been with her but a short 
time before; had laid his hand on her head, anc 
called her his little foundling ? 

And Clementine covered her face with her hands 
and burst into tears. 








Anna E. Dickinson on “What’s to 
Hinder ?” 


THE PRESENT SEASON’S LECTURE. 


Miss Dickinson commences by a comparison 
between the opportunity which women had 
twenty years ago to labor and the estimation in 
which such labor was held, and the avenues 
there are now open to them to work. To-day 
there is no law recognized in America that pre- 
vents a woman doing whatsoever she desires. 
Twenty years ago people said if a woman wishes 
to write, let her do so. But what kind of writ- 
ing was it? It was pretty tales and novels, 
something to pass away an idle hour. To-day 
there are three ladies in New York holding the 
leading editorship of newspapers. Barriers are 
being broken down, and doors opened and the 
pathway broadened, and one will ask what is 
there to hinder any woman from entering in. 
Selfishness, brutality and oppression there are 
enough of in the world, but these are not the 
barriers. ‘The great obstacle to woman’s suc- 
cess in the new avenues of labor, the great 
cloud on the old accepted methods of work, is 
simply of her own making. Many girls say, 
“TI have no work to do that satisfies my ambi- 
tion. Ido not wish to go over the old, accepted 
pathway; I feel aspirations for something no- 
bler, better and broader.” It is a safe thing to 
say of a woman’s work, as of a man’s work, if 
she has learned her work and knows it through 
and through, whatsoever it may be, she will find 
enough to do, with decent compensation for the 
same. 

Miss Dickinson gave many instances of wom- 
en who are compensated as well as men, for 
work which they do as well. Shetold of aman 
cook at a seaside hotel whose employer was 
glad to pay him $5000. How many women 
ever study the art of cooking with a view to 
making it a permanent livelihood? Men in 
that capacity frequently get $1200 a year. 
Women get paid, serving in the same capacity, 
from two to five dollars a week. If she had 
studied it as the man had, as a trade, as a fine 
art, she would get as large a salary. The same 
rule applies in all branches of industry. The 
clerk in the dry-goods store who wiil convince 
you that you want things you did not dream of 
when you entered the store, has in view a store 
of his own, and is learning to sell goods from a 
different mutive than the girl behind the counter 
does. She only uses it as a temporary means 
of subsistence, and means to drop it at her first 
opportunity. Teaching is a respectable voca- 
tion, and on that account alone many second 
and third-rate teachers fill inferior positions, 
but there are many fine openings to the woman 
who is capable of filling a higher position. How 
many girls take up teaching with a view to pro- 
fessorships? Nine-tenths of the girls don’t re- 
spect their work, and think others do not respect 
them, and believe that men regard them as ina 
false position. Four-fifths of the misery in the 
lives of women arises from their exempting 
themselves from work, believing there is some 
royal road to fortune. There is none such. 

Woman from early childhood is taught to de- 
pend upon others instead of herself. Boys are 
trained to self-dependence from early boyhood, 
and made to stand on their own fect. He is 
strengthened for the struggle which must come 
when he matures, she only weakened as years 
rollon. His studies are calculated to strengthen 
the mind and individualize the character, and 
to make him strong to think, to act, to do, and 
to decide for himself. Her education, instead 
of having these attainments as its object, tends 
to make her accomplished at eigliteen. The 
same public opinion which stimulates and drives 
him onward, like the ebbing of a tide, sucks 
down around the feet of the woman dependent 
on her own exertions, and drags her helplessly 
and hopelessly tosea. Public opinion makes it 
dishonorable for a man to be idle and honorable 
for him to work, but the same public opinion 
deters many girls from doing honorable work. 
Women want elegance, luxury and refinement. 
They want fine houses, exquisite surroundings. 
They want to go, to see, to do, to spend, to 
fling away as they please. Yet while public 
opinion stimulates this desire among men it 
stimulates hin to satisfy this ambition for him- 
self alone. Women are touched by this same 
public opinion. They want wealth and the 
things it buys, and it is a perfectly legitimate 
desire. Cicero said, “The time will come when 
people will worship these stones and pictures as 
they do the gods.” That time has come now. 
When we say a girl has made a good match do 
we mean that she has married a young man 
with a clear head, an open hand, a warm heart, 
that loves her with his whole soul? No; we 
mean if she has married a man who has plenty 
of money, no matter who he may be morally, 
that the match is good. 

There is a disease which is eating the heart's 
core of American society. There is a growing 
tendency of young men to get away from mar- 
riage because they think they cannot afford it. 
They can afford their elegantly fitted-up rooms, 
their equipages, their champagne suppers, their 
presents to ladies on Christmas; everything, 
save the extravagance of marriage. The young 
ladies now-a-days begin where their parents 
leave off. Tne young man and the girl should 
marry for love's sake, for the love that will 
grow with privation and trials. Their fathers 
and mothers commenced life in four rooms, but 
now the children expect to go on from where 
the old folks left off. There are three classes 
of women who have money to spend freely, and 
according to their own inclination. The first 
class are those who are rich in their own re- 
sources to acquire wealth; the second class are 
rich daughters; and the third class is the last 
class, who get money and fling it away after- 
ward. The women we call *tgood” have very 
little money to spend. If they have money in 
their hands it is money they feel not to be their 
own, as the husband feels his money to be his, 
as the sons and brothers feel their money to be 
theirs. 

One morning a person came running to me 
with a piece of paper on which was written a 
request for me to go with the messenger, as my 
aid was needed. I threw on an outside gar- 
ment and a hat and at once followed. I knew 
not where. I was escorted to a house not far 
from my own and went in. The walls were 
hung with exquisite pictures, and the parlors en- 
riched with rare and delicate things that public 
opinion teaches men to honor, and teaches men 
honorably to earn, and doubly teaches women 
to desire, but fails to teach her to earn, In 
these parlors stood five young, beautiful girls, 
and beautifully arrayed, and in their midst stood 
a child of fifteen years, haggard and pale, down 
whose face the pangs of starvation had drawn 
their lines. ‘The mistress of the house related 
the circumstances of her coming. She had 
come from the country, done slop-shop work. 
and was paid slop-shop prices. She told the 
mistress she wanted to stay, and would like to 
live in such a place as that. The mistress said 
to her, ‘“‘Do you know what you are coming 
to?” ‘I know I would like something like 
this,” said the girl. ‘‘Do you know the price 
you will have to pay for it?” said the mistress. 
“No,” was the answer, The mistress of the 
house looking down into the girl's soul, through 
her eves, cried, ‘It is true,” and she called the 
girls, “Girls! girls! come down here and see an 
innocent and pure young girl.” They came 
down and said, ‘*Yes, as we were once.” They 
made a contribution of a large sum of money 
and sent to me and said, ‘*Take her away from 
here; quick! quick!” And this was done by 
these lost creatyres, from whom any father 
would drag back his inrogent daughter. An 
enormous majority of men would drag back 
their girls from such women as those as they 
would from death itself, and every man in the 





house knows it. 
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Since fulfillment of the purposes of life is 
its great end, it is plain that to fulfill our life is 
the only truth worthy of an existence. The 
great Master surely put no soul into the world, 


in the body of any man or woman, to have, 


them dream and idle it away, but to work, to do 
with it whatsoever is commanded, and that 
which is meet. 





The Last Bonaparte. 
pSchiite : 
A BOLD AND BAD SOVEREIGN. 


The death of Charles Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, formerly Napoleon III., Emperor of the 
French, took place Thursday week, at Chisel- 
hurst, England, in consequence of a surgical 
operation for a disease of the bladder, from 
which he had suffered many years. 

The ex-Emperor was born in Paris, April 20, 
1808, and had, therefore, nearly completed his 
sixty-fifth year. He was the youngest son of 
Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, third brother 
of the first Napoleon, and of Queen Hortense, 
the daughter of the Empress Josephine. The 
Emperor and the Empress, Marie Louise, were 
sponsors for Louis at his baptism, which was 
administered by Cardinal Fesch, November 4, 
1810. When Napoleon returned from Elba, the 
child Louis, then onlv seven years old, was 
presented to the deputies of the people and to 
the army on the Champ de Mai. After Water- 
loo, Queen Hortense took the boy to Augsburg 
and later to Switzerland, where Louis was ad- 
mitted to citizenship and to the army. He 
studied gunnery at the military academy of 
Thun; and was under the tutorship of M. Le- 
bas. After the revolution of 1830 he asked 
permission to return to France, but was refused 
by Louis Phillippe, ani that king simply re- 
newed the decree of banishment when Louis 
Napoleon asked to be allowed to join the army 
as aprivate. In 1831 he, with his elder brother, 
joined in the insurrection against Rome, but his 
brother died in consequence of the fatigues of 
the campaign at Forli, March 17, 1831. France 
and Austria interfered and put an end to the 
insurrection, and the future emperor was forced 
to escape as best he might through Italy and 
France to England. Soon after he retired with 
his mother to the chateau of Ahrenenberg, in 
Thurgau. 

During this epoch of his life Louis Napoleon 
was already looking forward to the day when he 
should rule France. The death of the Duc de 
Reichstadt, the son of the first emperor, left 
him the head of the Bonaparte family. Be- 
tween 1832 and 1835 he published several books, 
the first of which, entitled ‘‘Reveries Politiques,” 
was designed to show that a Bonaparte alone 
could reconcile republican principles with the 
French national longing for military glory. The 
other works were on military subjects. During 
this period he made constant efforts to enlist the 
support of Frenchmen to enable him to seize 
the French crown. In 1836 he attempted to 
capture the fortress and garrison of Strasbourg. 
The intrigues promised favorably at first, but 
the final assault failed miserably and the prince 
was himself captured. Hewas kept in confine- 
ment a few days, and was then carried to Paris. 
Hie mother had preceded him thither to beg for 
his life, which was granted on condition that 
he should be sent to the United States. Ile was 
but a short time in this country, went to South 
America and returned to Ahrenenberg in 1837 
to find his mother on her deathbed. France 
demanded the extradition of the exile who had 
returned from the country to which he had been 
banished, and on the failure of Switzerland to 
comply an army was sent to the frontier. 
Thereupon the prince went to England, where 
in 1839 he published his work, ‘Des Idées Na- 
poleoniennes.” In 1840 he made another at- 
tempt at a revolution at Boulogne, but this, 
too, failed utterly, and Louis Napoleon, cap- 
tured once more, was sent to Paris to be tried 
by the House of Peers on a charge of high 
treason. He was defended by M. Berryer, but 
was convicted and sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment in a fortress of France. He was 
imprisoned six years in the citadel of Ham, but 
made his escape in 1846, assuming the disguise 
of a workman, crossed into Belgium and thence 
to England, where he resided until the revolu- 
tion of 1848. Soon after that event he was 
chosen a member ot the national assembly, and 
in spite of the ridicule which his rash attempts 
at revolution had drawn upon hini, and the con- 
tempt in which many held him, he was chosen 
president. 

In this position he took every method which 
a fertile mind could conceive to strengthen him- 
self, and, while disavowing all ideas of seizing 
upon the government, laid all his plans to that 
end. When all was ripe, on the 2d of. Decem- 
ber, 1851, he imprisoned every opposing states- 
man in France, dissolved the assembly, arrested 
the most distinguished generals and proclaimed 
himself dictator. The popular election for 
president was held, and as he tolerated no op- 
position he was chosen by an immense majority 
to be president of the French republic for ten 
years. A year later he had so strengthened 
himself that he could submit to the French peo- 
ple the question of reviving the imperial dignity 
in his person. <A plebiscite was heid, and the 
assent of the people was given by a majority of 
five or six millions. ‘The empire was proclaimed 
December 2, 1852. 

The new government was speedily recognized 
by the European powers. In 1854 Napoleon 
made France an ally with England in the Cri- 
mean war, from which he obtained some stand- 
ing among sovereigns and some glory for France. 
He had previously, in January, 1853, married 
Eugenie—Marie de Guzman, Countess de Teba, 
the only issue of which marriage is Napoleon 
Eugenie Louis, born March 16, 1856. In 1855 
the Emperor Napoleon made his fourth visit to 
England, this time as the guest of Queen Vic- 
toria. In 1858 the famous attack on the life of 
the emperor was made by Orsini, the conse- 
quence of which was not only a temporary in- 
terruption of the friendly relations between 
France and England, but a greater strictness in 
the government at home. In 1859 the emperor 
went to Italy as an ally of Victor Emmanuel in 
the campaign against Austria, and by the brilliant 
successes of Magenta and Solferino obtained 
much credit as a military leader, and gave him- 
self'a new and higher position in European pol- 
itics. He arranged the terms of peace and 
obtained remuneration for France by the annex- 
ation of Nice and Savoy to his empire. In 
1861 he recognized Victor Emmanuel as King 
of Italy. 

It seems to be at this point that his power be- 
gan to wane, though the outward signs of a loss 
of prestige did not immediately appear. He 
had previously experienced but slight opposi- 
tion in the home government. ‘The city of Par- 
is sent nearly all the deputies of the opposition 
to the Corps Legislatit; his autocratic power 
was almost unquestioned, his prestige in foreign 
politics was very great. In 1861 the unfortu- 
nate Mexican expedition was undertaken, with 
its disastrous results to the Emperor Maximil- 
ian, Napoleon’s protégé. The failure was a se- 
vere blow, and the increasing opposition in the 
Corps Legislatif made the most of it. During 
our war the Emperor took steps to recognize 
the Confederate States, but found no supporters, 
and would not proceed alone. He also failed to 
induce the European powers to meet him in a gen- 
eral peace congress. The Schleswig-Holstein 
war of 1864 was another blow at his*power, 
strengthening Prussia, which he had already 
come to regard as a rival. In 1864 he signed a 
treaty with the Italian government for the with- 
drawal of French troops from Rome, and the 
evacuation was completed in the closing days of 
1566, but the occupation was renewed when the 
Garibaidian attempt inthe fall of 1867 took place. 
The year 1867 brought him into new dangers. 
The war between Italy and Prussia on the one 
side, and Austria on the other, was disastrous to 
him from his own point of view. Italy was his 
protégé; ske had been formed with his aid. 
By a secret treaty she was joined to Prussia, 
his growing and formidable rival. Prussia 
gained her object of putting herself at the head 
of the North German confederation, and ac- 
quired absolutely not a little new territory. The 
elections, too, developed not a little opposi- 
tion to him, his dynastic enemies grew more 
outspoken, himself and his conduct were as- 
sailed in the public prints and in pampnlets. 
The power of the opposition grew greater, un- 
til at last he determined upon a new policy, 
whether earnest or only pretended will never be 
known. The election of 1869 having given an 
indication that the restiveness of the people 
Was growing rapidly, he called to his counsels 
M. Emile Ollivier, a leader of the opposition, 
and requested him to form a ministry. M. 
Ullivier did so, and the new ministry entered 
ottice January 2, 1870. His step did not pacify 
the opposition, and the Emperor determined to 
resort to his old plan of a plésiscite. The elec- 
tion was held on the sth of May, and by a vote 
of seven millions to a million and a half the 
people declared that they wished the liberal re- 
forms promised by the Emperor to be carried 
out by the Emperor—thus contirming their pre- 
vious vote in favor of the empire. 

On the 4th July the offer of the Spanish crown 
to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
was arnounced, and then began the hot inter- 
change of diplomatic notes between France and 
Prussia which resulted ten days later in the al- 
leged insult to Count Benedetti. War was de- 
elared the next day, and on the 38th July, 1870, 
the Emperor left Paris, to which he never re- 
turned, for Metz. On the 29th he took com- 
mand of the army. Qn the 2d August he wit- 
nessed the attfck on Saarbruck and afterwards 
visited the field of battle with the Prince Impe- 
rial, where ‘‘Louis picked upa bullet.” The 
events of the succeeding month are well remem- 
bered. The repeated reverses of the French 
resulted in the retreat of the Emperor from Metz 
to Chalons and afterwards with MacMahon’s army 
to Sedan, where the famous battle of the Ist 
September took place, The Emperor sur- 


day the whole army capitulated. On the 4th 
Gambetta proclaimed the deposition of Louis 
Napoleon from the Hotel de Ville, the Emperor 
two days before having been taken to the castle 
of Wilhelmshéhe in Cassel. He remained in 
close confinement until March, 1871, when he 
was released and went to England and repaired 
at once to Chiselhurst, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his days. On a few occasions he 
appeared in public and maintained to the last 
his pleasant personal relations with Queen Vic- 
toriae The young Prince Louis lately entered 
the English army. 

The Emperor had for many years been a suf- 
ferer from a disease of the bladder. Several 
times during his reign his situation was thought 
to be very critical, but he invariably obtained 
relief, thé most eminent surgeons being engaged 
to care forhim. A few days ago an operation 
was performed, from which he rallied at first, 
but afterwards sank again, and died on the 9th 
of January at a quarter before eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon. 


MISCELLANY. 


Fon.—In tents excitement—Panic in a circus. 

A Baltimore lady who had been greatly an- 
noyed by mischievous urchins who rang her 
door-bell and then made off, made a bad mis- 
take one afternoon recently. She lay in wait 
for them, and soon came a step on the porch, 
and a vigorous jerk on the bell. She cried 
out, “I see you, you little rascal!” caught the 
unresisting figure by the coat-collar, and shook 
him vigorously. When her strength was nearly 
exhausted, and hoarse with excitement, she dis- 
covered to her horror that it was the dimin- 
utive minister of her church, very red in the 
face, and very short for breath. An explana- 
tion followed. 

A good story is going the rounds about a 
prominent business man of this city. He wished 
to hire a sitting in one of our Orthodox 
churches, and, not needing a whole pew, was 
introduced to a gentleman who, it was thought, 
would share it with him. Matters being satis- 
factorily arranged, the last-named gentleman 
inquired if the other played euchre, and, being 
answered in the affirmative, said, ‘‘Well, you 
come to my house, to-morrow night, and we wll 
play three games of euchre to see who shall 
furnish hymn-books.” We haven't heard the 
result, nor whether they played three more to 
see who should furnish a Bible. 

A Lyric for the Hour.— 

Slippery, slippery, slop! 
Sloppery, sloppery, slip! 
Now down you go ker-pop, 
Flat as a Yankee flip; 
Up on your feet again, 
Powdered all over with snow, 
Skipping and slipping, ripping and tripping, 
Cursing yet nursing your woe. 
Sloppery, sloppery, slip! 
Slippery, slippery, slop! 
Your feet have lost their grip, 
So up and down you flop. 
There—there you go once more 
Floundering about the street, 
Raring and tearing, declaring and swearing 
The beautiful snow’s a ‘‘beat.” 
Slippery, slippery, slop! 
Sloppery, sloppery, slip! 
About your arms you flap, 
Like a dismantled ship. 
Yet courage take, dear sir, 
Bear up the best you can, 
’Tis by tripping and slipping, skipping and 
ripling, 
One proves himself a man. 
Epirapus.—Copted from Tombstones, Mostly 
in England.— 
‘* Here lies the body of Richard Lawton 
Whose death, alas! was strangely brought on; 
Trying one day his corns to mow off, 
The razor slipped and cut his toe off; 
His toe, or rather what it grew to, 
An inflammation quickly flew to! 
Which took, alas! to mortifying, 
And was the cause of Kichard’s dying. 
‘Here lies the body of Dame Jane Kemp; 
Whether in the other world or no, 
She’ll know her brother John, 
Or scrape acquaintance with 
Her grandmother Soam, , 
I am not inquisitive; but this I know, 
She once was mine ; 
And now, O Lord, I her to Thee resign; 
And am your humble servant, 
Sir Robert Kemp.” 
“Farewell, dear George Washington Zackary 
Taylor, 
Thou hast left us, 
And our grief we'll try to smother, 
For we know that thou art gone 
To dwell with thy grandmother.” 
“The life of this clerk was just threescore and 
ten, 
During half of which time he had sung out Amen. 
He married when young, like other young men; 
His wife died one day, so he chanted Amen. 
A second he took; she departed—what then? 
He married and buried a third with Amen. 
Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble, but 
then, 
His voice was deep bass as he chanted Amen! 
On the horn he could blow as well as most men, 
But his horn was exalted in blowing Amen. 
He lost all his mind after threescore and ten; 
And here, with three wives, he waits till again 
The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen!” 
‘Here lies John, and with him Mary, 
Cheek by jowl, and never vary. 
No wonder they do well agree : 
Tim wants no punch, and Moll no tea.” 
‘‘ Weep, stranger, for a father spilled 
From a stage-coach, and thereby killed; 
His name was John Sykes, a maker of sassen- 
gers, 
Slain with three other outside passengers.” 
‘* Here lies buried in this tomb 
A constant sufferer from saltrheum; 
Which finally in truth did pass 
To spotted erysipelas ; 
A husband brave, a father true, 
Here he lies, and so must you.” 

‘* Periwinks! Periwinkles! was ever her cry, 
She labored to live poor, and honest to die; 
At the last day again how her old eyes will 

twinkle, 
For no more will she cry periwinkle, periwinkle ! 

Ye rich, to virtue’s want rejoicing give, 

Ye poor, by her example learn to live.” 

‘* Reader, I’ve left this world in which 
I had a world to do; 
Sweating and fretting to get rich— 
Just such a fool as you.” 
“Tread softly, mortals, o’er the bones 
Of the world’s wonder, Captain Jones, 
Who told his glorious deeds to many, 
But never was believed by any. 
Posterity, let this suffice : 
He swore all's true, and here he lies !” 
‘‘In memory of Henry Wang, 
Son of his father and mother, 
Juhn and Maria Wang. 
Died Dec. 31, 1829, aged 1-2 an hour, 
The first deposit in this yard; 
A short-lived joy 
Was our little boy; 
He has gone on high, 
So don’t you cry.” . 
“Ci git ma femme! ah! qwil est bien, 
Pour son repos, et peur le mien.” 
**Here lies my dear wife, a sad slattern and 
shrew, 
If I said I regretted her, I should lie too.” 
‘* Molly, though comely in her day, 
Was suddenly seized and carried away, 
How soon she’s ripe, how soon she's rotten, 
Laid in the grave, and quite forgotten.” 
‘* This stone was raised by Sarah's lord, 
Not Sarah's virtues to record, 
For they're well known to all the town, 
But it was raised to keep her down.” 
‘* This tombstone is a milestone: ha! how so? 
Because beneath lies ‘Miles,’ who’s miles below.” 








” 





‘**When Butler, needy wretch! was still] alive, 
No generous patrons would a dinner give, 
See him, when starved to death, and turned to 
dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust! 
The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown; 
He asked for bread, and he received a stone.” 
‘* Here lies, cut down like unripe fruit, 
The wife of Deacon Amos Shute ; 
She died from drinking too much coffee 
An-a-domini, 1846.” : 
‘* Touch not this grave with pick 2 
For here it is that I am laid - oe 
‘Tis here I was by Cupid smitten; 
‘Tis here I first received the mitten: 
And whether I did wrong or right, : 
I left this world Miss Blake to spite.” 
‘Pure, modest, evanescent, chaste as morning 
dew, 
They sparkied, were exhaled, and went to 
Heaven.” . 
A man upon the death of his three wives : 
‘* As I pass by, ; 
With grief I see, 
Three loving mates 
As took from me.” 
‘The wedding-day appointed was! 
And wedding-clothes provided ; 
But ere the day did come, alas! 
He sickened and he die did!” 


‘*Long time she strove with sorrow and with 


: care; 
Died like a man and like a Christian ear.” 
‘* Here lies wife second of old Wing Ro 
She’s safe from care, and I from ie So aa 
‘If Death had known thee as well as I, 

He ne'er had stopped, but passed thee by; 

I wish him joy, but much I fear 





rendered himself to the Germans, and the next 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
— assortment before making their selections. 
e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22; 324 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. p) 

aa@In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


EB. L. ALLEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf nov2 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
GIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engragings and Chromos, 
With retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
oct26 3m 


“ FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 
aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


octld 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





EDWIN H. SAMPSON, — 
LEATHER BOARDS 
Paper & 'T'wine, 


215 BROAD 


—AND— 


127 PURCHASE St. 


THE BEST 


CALIFORNIA WINES. 


We bottle all the different varieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 
their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought for 


nov23 





from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


nov23 eop 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 


Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 

California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantities 
to suit purchasers. 

Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 

English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 

Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS, tf augl7 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Every 
Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dee- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M.to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 


decitf WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 





HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 

aa A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 

dec7 tf 


DR. BENJ. T. PRESCOTT, JR, 
DENTIST, 
No. 17 Tremont Street, Orr. THE MUSEUM. 
Teeth cleaned, filled and extracted. Artificial teeth 


inserted, from one to an entire set, and warranted. 
nov2 3m 





UNION CONFECTIONERY WORKS, 
37 UNION STREET, BOSTON. 
Finest assortment of PURE CANDIES to be found 
in the city. 
novt Wholesale and Retail. 3m 





5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes ot 

working people, of either sex, young or old 
make more money at work for us in their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, tnan at anything else. Partic. 
ulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 





12 Samples sent by mail for 50 cents, that retail 
quick for $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chat- 





He'll rue the day he came thee near.” 


ham square, N, Y. 3m* nov? 


oe 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, 


FREE OF GOV'T TAX. 


Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


dec7 40 STATE 


STREET. tf 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! 


—FOR— 
AMERICAN HOMES 


The best Illustrated Magazine; 600 pages of reading- 
matter and a beautiful Chromo (of a little girl and 
boy) 10 1-2x12 1-2, mounted, sized and varnished ready 
for framing, for only $1.25. 

“The whole English race should rush to subscribe 
for this periodical.”— Boston Globe. 

“The Chromo. is worth more than the subscription 
price.”"— Hartford Courant. 


Address 


CHAS. H. TAYLOR & 6O,, 


61 CORNHILL (Since the Fire), Boston. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
jand and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. 

CROSBY’s, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market, 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTIIERS, 

582 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m sept21 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 
OFFICE 82 CHAUNCY STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 

Rubber Packing, &c. 

Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions, 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 

be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 

RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m nov9 


Exact 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


186 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 

J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
och6 ly 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

IN CONSEQUENCE of the Great Fire of the 9th 
and 10th of November the 
HALL TREADLE 
Sales Rooms have been removed from 70 Milk street 
to the 


Spacious Store, 368 Washington St,, 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 


where all friend! <, customers and the publie generally 
are cordially invited to call. We are now prepared 
to fill orders for the HALL TREADLE and apply 
it to all first-class Sewing Machines. 

Persons wishing Treadles applied will please send 
their Machines directly toour Rooms where they will 
be promptly attended to and warranted to give entire 
satisfaction in all cases. 

FRANK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR. 
dec? 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 

Ro oms 608 Washington treet, Boston. 

(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 

Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing cn Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish, 3m july6 


WM, H, BRETT & 60., 
Engravers, Stationers & Envelope 


MANUFACTURERS, 
313 Washington street, 


Between Temple place and West street. 
dec7 tf 


GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD, BOOK, NEWS AND 
HIANGING PAPERS, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
No. 7 Hamilton Place, 
OPPOSITE PARK-STREET CHURCH. 
Boston, Nov. 23, 1872. 3m_ nov23 
TOLLES'S MICROSCOPES, 
SOLD BY 


CHARLES STODDER, 


67 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
dec28 4t 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 

payment of premium where parties have paid allcash, 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL PoLicrEs NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 

of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 


extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy. issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


Payments, 


1 Payment, 

3 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments, 


2 Payments. 
4 Payments 


AGE 
‘ 


when insure 


123 74 = 
933 1254 135 80 166 26 








Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 


IFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 


si life, on the L 
on a single li twenty-fifth 


This Company is now entering upon its 
year, and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company's operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS. President: 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 

Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





J.W. “WRIGHT, Actuary. ian4 





BEAL & HOOPER, 
Manufacturers of Black Walnut 


Furniture. 
SALESROOMS: 
3 & 4 HOLMES'’S BLOCK, 
Haymarket Sq-, Boston, 


We have constantly on hand a large assortment of 
Rich, Medium and Low-priced 


Chamber Suites, 
Sideboards, 
Hall-Stands, 
‘Tables, Etc. 


All our work 1s from New Designs, thoroughly 
made and elegantly finished. We invite the public to 
call and examine our stock before purchasing. 

tf 


‘BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & 6O., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 

and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 

Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. vs 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 

in all parts of the world. tf 


dec7 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ‘ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. nov2 


"AUCTION SALES. 
BOSTON LAND COMPANY. 


In compliance with a vote of the Stockholders of 
the Boston Land Company, a public sale of the last 
installment of the Capita Stuck, amounting at its par 
value to $230,000, will take place at the Merchants’ 
Exchange Reading Rooms, Old State House, on 
WEDNESDAY. January 29, 1873, at one o’cluck P. M. 

The stock will be offered in lots of one hundred 
shares (#10 pur value) and sold with the right to take 
any number of shares, net exceeding two thousand. 
The conditions of payment to be twenty-five per cent. 
cash at the time of sale; notes for twenty-tive per 
cent. in four months, twenty-five per cent. in eight 
months, and twenty-five per cent. in twelve months, 
with interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum. 
Stock to be deposited with the Treasurer as collateral 
security for the payment of the notes, which stock 
may be delivered from time to time pro rata with pay- 
ment. 

Although offering this stock to the public entirely 
On its merits, Without any reserve Whatever, the Di- 
rectors feel that a simple statement of the tacts in re- 
lation to the Company, its property and plan of oper- 
ations, is only necessary to satisfy the most cautious 
as to its desirability as an investment. 

The Capital Stock of the Company, estimated at its 
par value, is $800,000—divided into 80,000 
shares—57,000 of which have been issued, leaving the 
balance to be disposed of—23,000 shares. 

The aggregate area of landed be ag when the 
whole ix consolidated is about FIFLTY-FOUR MIL- 
LION SQUAKE FEET, together with a large ripari- 
an interestin Boston Harbor, the value and extent of 
which are difficult to estimate, embracing a larger 
area of landed property than that of all the active 
land companies in Boston and immediate vicinity 
combined. Thegreat bulk of this vast tract, CONSIST- 
ING OF FORTY-SIX MILLIONS OF FEET, HAS BEEN PUR- 
CHASED AND PAID FOR, or guaranteed with ample se- 
curity, With the exception of about $20,000, leaving 
still unsettled eight millions of square feet. 

This great property has been purchased in several 
large tracts, by the acre, substantially at farming 
land price—or in other words, lor What it was intrin- 
sically worth, without reference to this comprehen- 
sive, well-organized plan for its immediate devolup- 
ment as a consolidated estate. . 

The first cost of this great property thus purchased 
including taxes, interest, surveys and the building 
thus far of Ocean avenue—an important thorough- 
fare extending from the harbor through the center ot 
the estate to the ocean on the Revere shore—amounts 
tu a fraction short of six dollars a share. 

Should the balance of this stuck, contrary to the 
expectations of the Directors, sell upon the day ap- 
pointed at only the minimum valuation of six dollars 
ver share, the Company will then own, free of any li- 
ability, this large estate, and have a cash surplus in 
the Treasury of between forty and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. SHOULD THE SALES AVERAGE PAR—OR TEN 
DOLLARS A SHARE—THE SURPLUS WILL BE CARRIED 
UP TO NEARLY ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, giving this Company a solid basis unpar- 
alleled in the history of land companies. The man- 
agement of the company will be purely in the interest 
of the Stock, as a permanentand reliable investment, 
and such as years of successtul-experience has es- 
tablished as sure to secure good results to the hold- 
ers of the stock and contribute in a large measure to 
the best interests of the community. 

The stock of the Boston Land Co. at its par value ot 
$10 per share represents the land at a little less than 
one and one-half cents per square foot, and of this 
great area thirty-five million square feet, or nearly 
eight hundred acres, ARE WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS OF 
BOSTON, AVERAGING LESS THAN FOUR MILES IN DIS- 
TANCE FROM STATESTREET—the balance adjoining in 
the town of Revere, and all within a distance of six 
miles from State street. The property possesses also a 
very extensive harbor and ocean frontage, and in its 
proximity to the center of business, its beauty and 
healthfulness of location, presents advantages which 
render it capable of arapid and very great develop- 
ment in value. Land adjoining this property, not 
within the city limits, is va:ued at a very low estimate, 
at from ten to twenty cents per square foot, at which 
rates stock in the Boston Land Co. would reach a 
VALUATION OF FROM $66 TO $133 PER SHARE. To 
facilitate this development, to enable the man? gers to 
prosecute their plins energetically and suc cessfully, 
the stock will be offered at this public 8?\e, 

Directors. 


A. P. BLAKE, EDWARD TURNER, O. D. ASHLEY, 

Joun A. PRAY, Cuas. A. Wuitre, J. H. CoLfrns, 

Ss. A. BRADBURY, CHAS. H. Corvin, J. G. WEBSTER, 

A. CHURCHILL, J.C. Watson, R.A. RICHARDS, 
E. P. WHITE. 

For further particulars apply at the Office of the 
Company, No. 102 State street, between the hours of 
12 and 2 daily. ° 
dec21 6t N. A. Thompson & Co., Auctioneers. 








DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
(VHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


nov2-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


_ CLOTHING, ETC. 


SS Chet cok MOULTON &CO. 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


C.C. MOULTON, ~—R. P. GODDARD, 
pb y 


A. W. BEARD, 
E. F. MILLER. 


nov2 H.C. BLUE, 


|, REELAND, HARDING &LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WasnHINGTON STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
SILAS W. LOOMIs, JOHN HAMILTON. 
nov2 6m 


yer EN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
78 Cuauncy STREET, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 
H. 8. BURDITT, ang31-6m c. C. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 


UINCY MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $465,000. 
INSURES 
Dwelling Houses, 
Household Furniture, 
store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay- 
ing 50 per cent. cividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. : 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
aa This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
and over $300,000 in’ dividends, since commencement 
of business, fifteen years ago. ; 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy. MASS. ay 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear Ne. 
augl7 27 State Street. 3m 





INSURANC 





7ORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
4 PANY. OF BOSTON. 
Present paid-up Cash Capital , 

This New Company will pursue the same cautious 
policy as the old. After deducting amounts rein- 
sured it lost by the great fire an average of $13,000 
tothe acre. Its SURPLUS. as regards policy-hold- 

8, han 
sr a : ; ithi the limita of th 

y will insure within the limits 6 e 
PB Sn aa ite and Miscellaneous Proper- 
ty. Also, BUILDINGS, DWELLINGS and HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE. for any Pie ated time, from One Month 
s, at Fair es. : 

ee ates Pierce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. 
Abbott, Chas. Henry Parker. John Jeffries, Jr. A. A. 
Wellington. Jacob Sleeper. ee . Bates, Paul Ad- 
ams, Sam’! E. Sawyer, Franklin Haven, Sampson 
Reed. Addison L. Clarke. Albert Bowker, H A. 
Whitney. T. Jeff. Coolidge, F. L. Richardsen, A. I. 
Benyon, John eats Matthew Raréhett, Seth Tur- 





ner. ERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. jan 


“THE ADVANCED THOUGHT 


New England.’ 


“THE COMMONWEALTH,” 


FOR 1873, 


Will zealously endeavor to gather up and present in 
attractive and readable form the best utterances and 
the leading ideas of the section that has been desig- 


nated, not imaptly, 
‘*The Secd-Planter of the Nation,” 


viz., NEW ENGLAND. Not that here, more than else 
where, high thought is given to men and women; but, 
from two hundred and fifty years of crystalized sen- 
timent and traditional usages, with the aggregation 
of large numbers of scholars and men of reflection, 
the utterances are prone to be oftener and heavier, if 


not finer, than in less favored communities. 


“THE COMMONWEALTH?” will be on the watch 
for all such manifestations of individuality and cul- 
ture, ana will hasten to lay them before its readers, 
securing still the oft-repeated encomium—“We find 
in ‘THE COMMONWEALTH’ what we can get In no 
other journal that comes to our house.” 

“THE COMMONWEALTH” has never hesitated 
to express its opinion on all matters of individual or 
public concern whenever it has deemed itself called 
upon to say a word in behalf of the common weal, 
A contrary course might have made it more pop- 
ular, and enhanced its income and enlarged its 
friendships. But it has not sought these at the 
expense of frankness and independence, and it is 
now too late for it to change its character. It 
will, there fore, hereafter, as heretofore, expose and 
oppose all shams and humbugs, personal, impersonal 
and mixed, whenever opportunity, from observation 
or reliable information, is given. 

“THE COMMONWEALTH” belongs to the great 
Republican party which has brought such honor and 
renown upon our common country, and it rejoices with 
the ablest and most infinential of the organs of that 
party that it has been permitted to share in the glo- 
ries that have followed its triumphs. Yet it has no 
belief that the membership of that party is immacu- 
late and is not to be criticized and condemned when 
wrong-doing, or carelessness, or indifference, war- 
It holds that the Republican party, from the 
great measure of favor vouchsafed to it by the peo- 


rant. 


ple, is especially bound to respect the virtue, and in- 
telligence, and sense of justice, innate in the great 
majority of its adherents. Whenever, therefore, it 
seems to betending to a neglect of this duty, “THE 
COMMONWEALTH” will be only too willing to prick 
the jaded conscience of the party. 

This is an age of inquiry and examination; and & 
hundred social questions are undergoing close scru- 
tiny and investigation. Many of them have no espec- 
ial newspaper exponent or champion, and find it hard 
to get before the public. “THE COMMONWEALTH” 
has no pride of opinion that will retuse to allow such 
causes, even the humblest, a chance to be heard. It 
may be expected, therefore, to continue to show a 
these struggling reforms, 
LABOR-REFROM, 


generous side towards 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE, TEMPERANCE, 
PRACTICAL PIETY, MORAL REFORM, and all others, 
will not be neglected or overlooked, but their claims 
will have a fair chance. 

In a word, what * THE COMMONWEALTIL” has 
been for the last ten years, it will endeavor to con- 
tinue to be— 


AN INDEPENDENT AND CANDID JOUR- 
ANL OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART 


AND NEWS. 


NEWSPAPER OPINION: 


This we have given in our columns, in extenso, as 
new features and new volumes have been introduced 
and it is not necessary to repeat it here. Suffice it to 
say. it has been so marked and so complimentary 
that we have every incentive to maintain the flatter- 
ing judgment of our contemporaries. 


INDIVIDUAL OPINION: 


This is so frequent and unstinted in praise, that we 
have no room, and no face, for it. 


THE GRAND CONCLUSION. 


With so much good feeling towards us, and 80 
large a subscription and advertising patronage as has 
been vouchsafed us, our readers may expect ‘ THE 
COMMONWEALTH ” for the current year to be 


SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO ANY 
PREVIOUS VOLUME. 


NEW FEATURES WILL BE CONSTANTLY 
ADDED, and when the year is concluded we confi- 
dently expect to hear our friends say with enthu 
siasm, “THE COMMONWEALTH GROWS BET 
TER WITH EACH YEAR’S EXISTENCE!” 








TERMS: 


One Copy, one Year, to Country Subscribers, 
$2.50. 


{The postage paid by the subscriber.] 


One Copy, one Year, to City Subscribers, 
$3.00. 
|The postage paid by the publishers. | 


No paper discontinued unless by express 
order of the subscriber, who is held by law 
for the payment of all arrearages, 


Addrese, 


DB CHARLES W. SLACK & SON, 


(‘‘ THE COMMONWEALTH”) 


25 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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